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First Day—Great Mysteries 


The mysteries of nature and providence are dawnings of 
light into darkness.—James Freeman Clarke. 

Our world is full of mystery. The progress of science has 
aroused rather than lulled our sense of awe and wonder. As 
one mystery is explained another appears to entice us to new 
inquiry. The outstanding characteristic of the human mind is 
its perpetual concern with question marks. What is the mean- 
ing of life? Is there purpose in the universe? Are personal suf- 
fering and sacrifice essential to noble and spiritual living? Is 
death the end or is there an eternal life? All of us are concerned 
to find the truth to set us free, the light to brighten the darkness, 
the explanation to dissolve some of the mystery. 

O Lord of life, help us to appreciate the glories and mysteries 
of thy world. By diligent searching and prayerful meditation 
enable us to wrest the truth from the problems of life. Help us 
to understand our place and purpose in the world, that we may 
be of worth to ourselves and our fellowmen. Amen. 


Second Day—Life 


Nobody has the right to find life uninteresting or unreward- 
ing who sees within the sphere of his own activity a wrong he 
can help to remedy or within himself an evil he can hope to 
overcome.—Charles W. Eliot. 

As Shelley found it difficult to explain ‘“‘why we are here, a 
perpetual torment to ourselves and to every living thing,” so 
others wonder if life is worth living, if it has any meaning. Life 
is an opportunity to achieve worth, to play a part in the creative 
processes of the universe, to develop character, to bring to frui- 
tion the latent possibilities within ourselves and our fellowmen. 

O God, help us make life worth living. Fortify our spirits 
with the determination to build a world where men may achieve 
value and enjoy freedom. ‘Teach us that we are not here to be 
ministered unto but to minister, not to demand happiness but 
to create it. May life be for us an opportunity to smite evil and 
foster good, to labor for justice, righteousness and peace. Amen. 


Third Day—Man 


What is man that thou art mindful of him or the son of man 
that thou visitest him?—Psalm 8 : 4. 

Man is the mysterious culmination of a process beginning 
and continuing in mystery. He is a marvelous mixture of dust 
and divinity. He can freely choose to live on the animal or on 
the more-than-animal level, to walk the high way or the low. 

Dear Lord and Father of mankind, too often have we 
shirked responsibility and waited for thee to make us in thine 
own image. Make us conscious that the divinity within de- 
pends for its development upon our own efforts. May we dedi- 
cate ourselves to the eternal search for the good life and the 
enduring satisfaction which shall bless not only ourselves but the 
whole family of mankind. Amen. 


Fourth Day—Self-Sacrifice 


Remember that life is neither pain nor pleasure; it is a seri- 
ous business, to be entered upon with courage and in a spirit of 
self-sacrifice —De Tocqueville. 

When Jesus said, “For their sakes, I sanctify myself,” he 
drew attention to one of the noblest attitudes of men. History 
reveals the sufferings men endured, the perils they faced, the 
deaths they died, for the sake of the causes they loved. Poverty, 
imprisonment, exile, pain, loss of family and friends, renunciation 
of life itself, have been willingly endured. 

Spirit of love and self-sacrifice, in whose name men have 
labored for righteousness, create in us a desire to fulfill thy will, 
to make the crooked ways straight, and to transform desert 
wastes into blooming gardens. Amen. 
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Fifth Day—Pain 


If the purpose of the world order is the development of a 
world of individuals into full personality, this purpose can be 
accomplished only at the risk of physical suffering and moral 
evil.—J. A. Leighton. ¢ 

The mysteries which bring joy we ignore, but the mysteries 
which bring pain ‘are assumed to be hostile. Pain cannot be 
explained away, it is an unalterable fact, a biological factor with 
a positive function in the scheme of life. It is not an arbitrary 
punishment imposed for disobedience by an angry deity, but 
the inevitable and natural result flowing from the operation of 
nature’s laws. Heine said, “Only the man who has known bodily 
sufferings is truly a man.’’ In this sense pain is a discipline, a 
necessary element in the intellectual and moral training of hu- 
manity. Let us correct it where humanly possible, especially 
root out those pains which are self-inflicted. But where change is 
not possible, let us learn how to bear and transform pain into 
power and character. 

Spirit of goodness, teach us to trust thy laws and obey thy 
will. Give us the power to triumph over failure, to succeed in 
defeat, to find good in evil. Under the inspiration of thy spirit 
may we minimize the burden of pain which men must endure and 
discover for ourselves its ministry of purpose. Amen. 


Sixth Day—Evil 


The great mystery of evil, insoluble though it be, is a door 
not wholly shut against us but left a little way open. We ever 
see good dawning out of evil, evil changing into good-—-man 
going through earthly sorrow into heavenly joy.—James Freeman 
Clarke. : 
Evil can be explained but never explained away. Much of 
the evil in the world is unnecessary and man-made, and can be 
eliminated by courageous application. This is our task and duty. 
H. G. Wells in “Joan and Peter,’ describing Peter’s interview 
with God, makes God say: “You don’t like the world? Then 
change it. If you have no will to change it, you have no right 
to criticize it. You ask me why I don’t exert myself? I ask you, 
why don’t you exert yourself?” 

Spirit of love, disturb our minds and rouse us from our 
lethargy. Let us not be content with things as they are, nor 
compromise with existent evils, but build here on earth the king- 
dom of heaven. Let us turn hatred into love, prejudice into 
understanding, evil into good. Amen. 


Seventh Day—Death 


Be of good cheer about death, and know this of a truth, that 
no evil can happen to a good man either in life or after death — 
Socrates. : 

Death is the continuing mystery, a part of the divine order. 
Said Jeremy Taylor ‘‘Of all the evils of the world which are re- 
proached with an evil character, death is the most innocent of 
its accusation.’’ Death is not an unmitigated calamity, nor a 
final. culmination of tragedy. We should face the mystery of 
death according to the measure of our intelligent appreciation of 
life. We may see it as an incident, not an accident, in the soul’s 
progressive development of its nature. We are now immortal 
beings, sons of God, and spiritual principles have long-time value. 
We may not comprehend the life eternal, yet we can live it here 
and now. : 

_ Eternal Spirit, take from our hearts all fear of death and 
make us concerned with how to live. May we see that we are 
not foolishly attached to life, but divinely bound, not that we 
go'but that God comes. Lead us to arise from our dead selves, 
from our selfishness, cowardice and unbrotherliness, into. the men 
we were meant to be. Amen. 
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REPORTING CHURCH NEWS 


JOURNAL which cannot have a staff of reporters 
is handicapped in gathering church news. The 
objection is occasionally raised that such news 

as is reported always paints glowing pictures of con- 
ditions in the churches. One minister has written in 
his church publication as follows: 


When one reads the reports from the churches in 
a denominational magazine he is likely to conclude that 
in a comparatively short time the whole of life will be 
Christian. I never yet read anything but a report of 
progress. Yet a study of the church annuals shows 
no such tremendous increases as reports indicate. In 
other words, reports from parishes published in church 
magazines are thoroughly unreliable. It would be re- 
freshing if some brave soul sent in a different kind. 
How an editor would gasp if he received something like 
the following: “Sleepytown, Nowhere: Rev. O. U. 
Gogetter, pastor. Things are not going well in this 
parish. The minister is preaching the sermons he wrote 
when he first got out of theological school, and they 
show it. At the annual meeting he narrowly missed 
getting fired. His salary is two months behind and 
no one seems to care. The young people’s society got so 
small it was discontinued, and the Ladies’ Aid ought to 
be, for its members do nothing but gossip. No repairs 
have been made on church property for ten years.” 


Forcefully stated, we see here a problem which 
does confront editors of denominational magazines. 
No doubt good reports are motivated by the belief 
that to speak well of a church is to encourage it, while 
to speak disparagingly is only to make bad matters 
worse. There are also other motives for exaggerated 
reports of progress in particular parishes—motives 
- which are ulterior to the ends sought within the parishes 
themselves, and which necessarily throw doubts 
upon the sincerity of the reporting. But not all 
favorable reports are untrue. Some weeks ago there 
came to this journal a very good report of work in a 
parish. It was sent by the minister at the request of 
members of the parish. He was apologetic, saying that 


he did not hope in any sense to profit personally by 
such a report. He said some people in his church felt 
that the report might be encouraging to others. Later 
we were told by impartial observers that the report 
was not at all exaggerated. 

If we were to give one word which should describe 
news reporting we would use the word realistic. Re- 
porters should try to describe conditions as they 
really are, so far as that is humanly possible. There 
is no harm in saying that a church has not accom- 
plished all it wished. In fact, to admit some failure in 
the midst of a situation predominantly flourishing is to 
lend a convincing realism to a report. For the pur- 
poses of this journal it would be nearly ideal if in 
every parish someone were to cultivate the art of 
realistic reporting and to send regularly to our office 
accounts of interest to our wider fellowship. 

* * 


ILLUSTRATIVE ATTITUDES 


N thinking of news reports from churches we think 
at once of two illustrative attitudes, one of what 
not to do and the other of what to do. Aman 

writing to Unitarian Headquarters included this sen- 
tence in his letter: “The Register ought to be interested 
but it never mentions ——.”’ Our reply to that sen- 
tence was that, however much we might believe in 
clairvoyance, no one in the Register office possessed 
such power in any notable degree. Another man has 
written to our office as follows: “Our church at this 
time is full of activity, as you probably know. First 
Betty Second si agiae Lani)... chourtn f 
Fifth . . . . Sixth, as we want a large crowd, we need 
all the publicity we can get. Will you please help us 
in every edition from now on? I will send you copy 
each week.”’ He signed himself ‘Director of Public- 
ity,’ and we believe deservedly so. We fear that if 
all churches followed his example our journal would be 
more than swamped with news. As it is, his enthusiasm 


’ compensates for the widely prevalent indifference. 


* * 


A SALUTARY EFFECT 


E believe the discussions which have appeared 

W in The Register relative to the merits of the 

Lenten Manual, “Gaining a Radiant Faith,”’ 

will have a salutary effect upon future efforts to pub- 

lish devotional literature. While it is true, as some 

have said, that the manual represents mid-nineteenth 

century Unitarianism, some of its critics so ardently 

wish to be up to date that they miss the essential 
purpose of such reading. 

To think of the present as wholly different from 
the past, requiring a wholly different description 
with a different vocabulary, is to be unduly pre- 
occupied with the efflorescences of life rather than 
with its roots. There is much to be said for the con- 
tention that there are timeless truths which have 


: 
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been stated in a timeless manner. These the author 
of the manual sought to lay hold upon. There can 
be no question about the validity of his intention, 
whatever criticism there may be about the success of 
his effort. 

Some critics have gone so far as to disparage al- 
together private daily devotional exercises. This is 
to carry. criticism beyond a point warranted by pres- 
ent-day knowledge of psychology and religion. The 
value of regular. daily spiritual exercises cannot be 
effectively questioned. 

* * 


OF PRIMARY IMPORTANCE 


ARQUIS DE LOZOYA, in a Spanish fascist 
journal, has made a statement terrifyingly 
revealing of fascist intentions. “All the mis- 

fortunes of Spain come from the stupid desire of the 
government to teach the Spaniards how to read and 
write. To teach a man how to read and write is tanta- 
mount to preparing him to assimilate the poison that 
will bring about his misfortune and that of his father- 
land.” 

Governments may come and go, but one matter 
must be of primary importance in the minds of lib- 
erals, and that is the matter of public education. 
Because of the vagaries of circumstance forms of 
social organization will vary from time to time and 
from place to place. In the midst of such variety and 
change liberals must always inquire first as to what a 
government is doing to put into the hands of all the 
people the tools of understanding. We cannot be 
neutral about governments which deliberately seek to 
enslave people by keeping them ignorant. 

* * 


TO WHAT END? 


USSOLINI has sought to reinspire the imperial 
spirit-in the Italian people by great plaques 
erected in Rome showing the former extent 

of the Roman Empire and adding new plaques show- 
ing its renewed expansion under fascism. He is saying 
to Italy and the world, “Watch us grow!” Is it not 
in order to ask, ‘“To what end?” The Italian dictator 
has boasted that Italian peace rests upon eight mil- 
lion bayonets. But is it peace? What a confession 
of futility is contained in his recent speech to the 
Italian Senate in which he urged people to emigrate 
from Italian cities before it is too late. After de- 
claring that war from the sky is destined to assume 
even greater importance in tomorrow’s war, he told 
the Italian people: “From this moment I saw that all 
of those who can organize their existence in small 
towns, in villages and the countryside would do well 
not to-wait until the twelfth hour. In case of war 
everything which prevents mobilization (such as 
civilian movements from the cities) might be pro- 
hibited. So much the worse then, for those who have 
not foreseen this and are late.” 

The Book of Habakkuk, according to modern 
scholarship, relates not to Nebuchadnezzar, but to 
Alexander the Great. Mussolini’s warning to his 
own people suggests the same vengeance that Habak- 
kuk saw being meted out to Alexander. In the words 
of the Moffatt translation: 
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Besides that wine beguiles him,' he is "a "braggart, 
restless, rapacious as the grave, 

like death he never has enough. 

Many a nation have you harried, 

so the rest shall harry you, 

for the blood you shed, for your devastation 

of earth and every town and nation. 

Woe to him who builds a city up by bloodshed, . 
founds a town on crime! ~ 
Woe to him who makes his neighbors 

drain the goblet of his fury, 

and makes them drunk, to gloat on their disgrace! 
Drink yourself now and stagger, 

for the cup in the Eternal’s hand comes round to you. 


Can the prophecy fail for the end of those who qualify 
themselves by its conditions? 
Herbert Higginbotham. 


* %* 


DIFFICULT DECISIONS 


Facing the difficult but inspiring tasks of life, knowing full 
well our own limitations and recognizing clearly our own frailties. 
of will and courage, we would learn to distinguish with greater 
wisdom the things we must accept and make the best of from the 
things against which we ought to rebel with fierce and impatient 
spirits. We would study to know when patience is a virtue and 
when it is only another name for cowardice, when acquiescence is 
the part of wisdom and when it is nothing but sheer folly. To. 
keep a clear-sighted vision of the actual world in which we live, 
to know what is within the bounds of possibility and what is only 
the reflection of undisciplined desires, to know ourselves well 
enough to be able to tell when to fight and when to submit, 
when to resist to the death and when to adjust our lives to 
genuine necessities—this would be to understand the meaning of 
our lives and to possess true wisdom, For such understanding 
and wisdom we would pray. 

May we not pass through this world unmindful of the in- 
vitations which the great Master of life gives to all who will hear 
and accept. May we not fill our minds so full of trivial ideas and 
let our hearts become so absorbed in trivial cares that we shall 
have no time to spare for the truly significant things, for the love 
and beauty and knowledge in which alone we can find happiness 
and peace.—Amen. 
Frederick May Eliot. 


* * * 


A POST EASTER MESSAGE 
Theodore Gerald Soares 


The church year comes to a climax at Easter. Not only are 
the congregations on that day the largest but religious observ- 
ance comes to a power and glory which it nowhere else attains. 
A superficial religion might be satisfied with the great celebration, 
and postpone for another year any significant interest or effort. 
But if Easter means the revelation of eternal life, and if Jesus 
called us to live with the eternal values here and now, there can 
be no ending of effort. 

Duty, love and righteousness did not last Sunday reach a 
climax, which now may be suffered to abate. Every obligation 
to be our best calls upon us still. -_Human need still exists in all 
its poignancy. Hunger, pain, sickness, confusion, are still here. 
We cannot postpone attention to them until next Easter. Our 
homes still afford us the opportunity of love ane service. Edu~ 
cation goes on day in and day out. 

Our duty to the church is not terminated with the Easter 
celebration. All that we here stand for, all that we seek to do, 
goes on and calls us to understanding, sympathy, work and 
sacrifice. 

Let us be glad for the great experience of Easter morning, 
but let us not be weary in well doing. 
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Precursors of Unitarianism 
Fred Gladstone Bratton 


Professor Bratton traces the continuity of unitarian thought from the days of the early Church to its 


beginnings in America. 
Springfield, Mass. 


OR the origins of American Unitarianism we 
usually look to King’s Chapel in 1785, to Chan- 
ning, Emerson, and Parker, and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. It might be of interest here 
to go back farther and call attention to some of the 
unrecognized and hitherto neglected unitarians of 
earlier days, and notice the continuity of thought 
through those centuries, even though that thought 
was not organized as a movement. Such a review 
will not be made with the idea of claiming priority or 
antiquity for Unitarianism as a Church. That ob- 
session is left for the high churchmen. Philosophical 
validity and moral usefulness are more important 
than primacy. 

Therefore let us jump into H. G. Wells’ time 
machine and get out at the fourth century. Anti- 
trinitarianism goes back to 325 A. D., if not before. 
The Council of Nicea at that time declared it a heresy 
and condemned its advocate, Arius, as unorthodox. 
But although the idea was-outlawed, between Arius 
and Lindsey, who founded the first Unitarian church 
in London in 1774, there was hardly a century without 
its unitarian prophet. But we must go back even 
beyond Nicea to pay tribute to Origen (1853-25 A. D.) 
the most outspoken advocate of independent thinking 
in a thousand years of Christian history. The oft- 
repeated saying that “the ancients have stolen our 
thunder” can with all aptness be applied to this man, 
the particular thunder in this case being the historical 
method of biblical study and the spirit of inquiry in 
theology. In these respects he was the forerunner of 
both the higher criticism and the liberal outlook of the 
modern period. 


Origen 


Origen stepped into the place of Clement, his 
teacher, as head of the School of Religion at Alex- 
andria. It was logical enough that, whatever liberal 
tendencies were to make themselves felt in early 
Christianity, they would issue from cosmopolitan 
Alexandria, where all the crosscurrents of thought 
mingled, and where Jews, Christians, and pagans 
listened to the same teachers and were tolerant of 
each other. Intellectual freedom flourishes in a syncre- 
tistic environment. Origen was one of the most pro- 
lific writers in all history. He searched the world for 
manuscripts, and had much to do with the determina- 
tion of the New Testament canon. He kept several 
scribes busy at all times with his commentaries, 
theological works, and textual criticism. He recog- 
nized the necessity of finding a philosophy for Chris- 
tianity that would meet the intellectual demands of 
that day, a theology that would ally itself with Greek 
culture and the scientific spirit. Tertullian, his rival, 
- stoutly opposed philosophical and cultural develop- 
ment. Origen wanted to endow Christianity with the 
spirit of Plato; he saw in the Greek philosophy a 
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preparation for the Gospel similar to that of the Law 
for the Jews. 

But Origen’s seed fell on stony ground. He was 
driven from his own land by mob‘violence, was con- 
demned by the Church, was tortured and imprisoned, 
and finally died as a heretic, broken in spirit and body. 
Every age rejects its greatest teacher; he is not for the 
age but for the ages. That is the prophetic price. In 
rejecting Origen, Christianity turned its back on tol- 
erance, culture, and rational religion and embraced 
dogmatism, legalism, and magic. What Christianity 
really did was to borrow from Hellenism the less im- 
portant trappings of sacramentalism and reject the 
more important enlightenment. It forsook the great- 
est teacher of the early Christian world, whose faith 
was sane and wholesome, and constructed its theology 
along Augustinian lines, which led immediately to 
unwholesomeness and blind credulity. It preferred 
Tertullian’s delight in the torture of the damned to the 
universalistic faith of Origen. It adopted Cyprian’s 
dictum that without the Church there is no salvation 
rather than Origen’s faith that all pre-Christian souls 
who loved God were redeemed. 

The rejection of Origen by the early Church 
proves his modernity. (How much more popular 
‘would he be now in many quarters?) Faithful fol- 
lower of Plato that he was, he defined God as ‘‘Spirit”’ 
and “Light,” ‘‘the source of all mind.” He avoids 
pantheism with the statement that God is spaceless 
and timeless. God is merciful and does not punish; 
punishment rather is a consequence of sin and is self- 
inflicted. God is self-limited by virtue of his own love 
and wisdom. This sounds remarkably like the nine- 
teenth century reaction to Calvinism. 

In his biblical criticism, Origen refused to believe 
in literal inspiration, the Genesis account of creation, 
and anthropomorphic and barbaric conceptions of 
deity. He called attention to various discrepancies 
and contradictions in the Gospels. He could not 
subscribe to the doctrine of substitutionary atone- 
ment. He relegated miracles to a secondary and un- 
important position. He thought of Jesus as subor- 
dinate to the Father, a differentiation which was at 
least an incipient Unitarianism and which furnished 
the background for the Arian position in the next 
century. We are thus led to conclude that if the 
liberal spirit requires a rethinking of religion in each 
age, meeting the valid intellectual demands of that 
age, then Origen had a goodly share of that spirit, and 


- we are his heirs and debtors. 


Arius and Pelagius 


Arius, the next important figure in pre-Unitarian 
history, had been the pupil of Lucian, the founder of 
the Antiochan school. Lucian busied himself with 
textual studies, used the historical method, and op- 
posed the prevailing theology of the day. He died a 


r 
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martyr’s death. His views undoubtedly influenced 
Arius, who, as presbyter of the Church at Baucalis, 
was well known for his learning and courage. He rep- 
resented the teaching of Lucian and Origen that 
Christ was a created being, not of the substance of 
God, and not eternal. This was the only position he 
could take and be clear on the unity and self-contained 
existence of God. Of course, he did not achieve a 
satisfactory theology because he placed Jesus some- 
where between God and man, a lower god. Like 
Origen, he was unable to penetrate completely the 
ideology of that age and take the unequivocal stand 
that Jesus was strictly human. But the distinction 
which he initiated was enough to precipitate debate 
and lay the foundation for later thinking. 

The unitarian party at the Council of Nicea was 
naturally outnumbered. Arius, the leader of the 
antitrinitarian school, was struck in the face when he 
began to speak. Many of the delegates left the hall 
immediately, so as not to hear the heretic’s words. 
Constantine, the pagan emperor, presided. He had no 
idea as to what it was all about and came to a decision 
by simply counting hands. The conclusion read that 
“Jesus Christ was Son of God, the only begotten of 
the Father, God of God, Light of Light, Very God of 
Very God, begotten and not made, consubstantial 
with the Father.’’ Such a statement obviously pro- 
tests too much. Arius was anathematized and ex- 
communicated. But the battle continued to wage 
even after the Nicene Council, the followers of Arius 
contending that the trinitarian formula was polythe- 
ism; the orthodox party under Athanasius fighting the 
heresy until it was practically stamped out. 

Another thorn in the flesh of the Church was the 
British monk Pelagius, whose advocacy of free will and 
individual freedom aroused a violent controversy in 
the early part of the fifth century. Pelagius was a man 
of great learning and moral earnestness. We discover 
him first in Rome, denouncing public and private 
morals and preaching an ethical religion. By 400 
A. D. the process of formalization had set in; the 
ethical content of Jesus’ teachings had been sacrificed 
to the theological method of the organized Church; 
the emphasis on human perfectibility had been given 
up in favor of total depravity. In denying original sin 
and the fall of man, Pelagius came into conflict with 
Augustine, whose own experience had probably satis- 
fied him that man is inherently sinful and can be-saved 
only by reason of a special act of divine grace. Pela- 
gius declared that men are not necessarily evil and that 
salvation or destiny depends on the will of the indi- 
vidual. Augustine went to work. In addition to 
writing a dozen books against the rapidly-growing 
heresy, he called two councils and with them secured 
the Papal condemnation of Pelagianism. 


Christianity Stoops to Conquer 


By the fifth century the Christian Church had 
decided which way it would go. It chose the formal- 
ism of the Latins rather than the rationalism of the 
Greeks. Christianity from the first had been exposed 
to the Greek culture, just as Judaism had, in the 
Alexandrian school, but it decided in favor of African 
magic. In rejecting Origen, Arius, and Pelagius and 
accepting Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine, Chris- 
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tianity turned its back on tolerance, culture, and ra- 
tional thinking and embraced dogmatism, legalism, and 
sacramentalism. Christianity had the opportunity 
of enriching itself with the Hellenic spirit of free in- 
quiry and enlightenment (what would that not have 
meant!) ; but instead it cast its lot with ecclesiasticism 
and superstition. Had it appropriated the so-called 
pagan culture of the Greco-Roman world, it. would 
have been spared many of its modern troubles. The 
rejection of Hellenism brought on a thousand years of 
darkness, broken only by the Renaissance. Paganism, 
being assimilative and eclectic, attempted to absorb 
the worthy elements in its environment; Christianity, 
ascetic and exclusive, scorned the life of culture. 
Paganism had medicine and physicians; Christianity, 
believing in demon possession, resorted to ineantation. 
Paganism, with its profound belief in man, would have 
benefited Christianity a thousand times more than 
African sacramentalism, with its distrust of man. Be 
it said, therefore, to the everlasting shame of the 
Christian Church, that when it turned a deaf ear to 
Origen, who would have baptized religion with reason, 
and elected instead to follow Augustine, who plunged 
it into the dark night of superstition, it stooped to 
conquer. 

Since Christianity catered to the masses, it had to 
submit itself to their mentality, a phenomenon recog- 
nized by Dean Inge when he said: “A religion suc- 
ceeds, not because it is true, but because it suits its 
worshipers.”’ Latin Christianity with its infallible 
authority was welcome to the populace; it was an 
opiate; it enabled the people to conduct themselves 
with a “maximum of intellectual frugality.” Re- 
ligion paid the price of success when it coincided with 
the prevalent antipathy of the lower classes toward 
mental activity. It was easier to partake of the bene- 
fits of religion by participation in mysterious rites 
than by moral self-realization. It was easier to be- 
lieve in the worthlessness of man than in his divinity. 
Myths are more romantic than cold facts. Pageantry, 
miracle, and magic are visible and therefore (to the un- 
trained mind) real. 

The most significant contribution of the Hebrew 
prophets and Jesus to civilization was the belief in 
the divine worth of human personality. Practically 
all of Jesus’ principles and parables revolve about 
this axis. But when the religion of Jesus became 
the religion about Jesus and Christianity had changed 
from a personal, moral experience to a theology, the 
divine in man was lost sight of. The victory of 
Carthage over Alexandria for the hand of Christian- 
ity meant a defeat for the genus homo. Enter Augus- 
tine with the official pronouncement that “God created 
man upright but man, having of his own free will be- 
come depraved and having been justly condemned, be- 
gat a posterity in the same state of depravation and 
condemnation.” The bishop found confirmation of 
his theory in the Garden of Eden myth. In his tracks 
walked Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, Cotton Mather, 
and Jonathan Edwards with their sinful libel on 
civilization. 

Servetus 


Incipient Unitarianism asserted itself, as we have 
seen, in the first four centuries, the period in which 
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the Christian Church acquired its catholic conscious- 
ness through canon, creed, and clericalism. There- 
after a fascist, authoritarian system held Europe in 
its iron grip for a millennium, during which time the 
only ones who kept the torch of truth and learning 
from completely dying out in the dark night of ignor- 
ance and bloodshed were the Jews—ibn-Gebirol, ibn- 
Ezra, Averroes, Maimonides and the rest. (It goes 
without saying, incidentally, that intelligent Jews in 
any age could think only in terms of the unitarian 
outlook.) Then came the rumblings of reform, heralds 
of a new learning, prophetic voices, artists, creative 
spirits—the Renaissance! Horizons were pushed back 
in every direction as men left the monasteries of the 
Middle Ages and rediscovered the sunlight. Man 
looked at the natural world and created a new art; he 
looked at the sky through the telescope and saw a new 
universe; he gazed at the sea and then proceeded to 
circumnavigate the earth. Printing press, nation- 
alisms, revival of the classics, industry, science— 
Europe was reborn. And with it all the unity of so- 
ciety and the uniformity of belief began to crumble. 
Rome’s power was broken. For millions, the field of 
authority was now shifted from the Pope to the Book. 
For a few thinkers, however, that shift was not enough. 
They were the new heretics. 

Servetus was one of them. His crime was that 
he followed the logical implications of Luther’s 
doctrine of “the freedom of the Christian man’”’ and 
went one step farther. He might have recalled the 
fate of Arius for opposing the dogma of the trinity, 
but he was a disputatious young man and came out 
with a book. He was optimistic enough to try to in- 
terest Calvin in it. That was his big mistake. A book 
written to show that the Council of Nicea had decided 
wrongly about the person of Jesus was not calculated 
to go well, either with Catholics or Protestants. The 
result was that its author had to go into hiding. But 
he was not satisfied with an incognito existence, and, 
like a moth darting into a flame, he appeared sud- 
denly in Geneva with the naive idea that Calvin might 
still listen. This time he saw his blunder and dis- 
appeared as quickly as he had come. But Calvin’s 
inquisitorial spies caught up with him and brought 
him back to the Protestant dictator. For contradict- 
ing Calvin, Servetus was thrown into a damp dungeon 
and was kept there for months with irons on hands and 
feet. The most primitive demands of hygiene were 
refused him. The “‘trial’’ was conducted by Calvin 
himself, and it was easy enough to get a man already 
driven mad with starvation and rats to utter words 
that the council might construe as heretical. His 
burning at the stake was one of the most sadistic epi- 
sodes in history—a deed boasted of from the Cathe- 
dral pulpit the following Sunday morning. It must be 
said in all fairness to Calvin that in a moment of gen- 
erosity he suggested that the prisoner be decapitated 
instead of burned! Servetus replied that he had done 
nothing worthy of death, that he, being a Spanish 
subject, was outside Calvin’s jurisdiction, but that if 
doctrinal disagreement existed between them, he would 
be willing to debate the matter publicly. Whereupon 
the infuriated Calvin consigned the heretic to the 
flames. 

_ A manifesto on tolerance suddenly appeared. 
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Its author was one Castellio, a great humanist who 
had once before crossed blades with Calvin. This 
time he was out to rehabilitate the innocent but dead 
Servetus. In this document he said: “To burn a man 
alive does not defend a doctrine, but slays a man.” 
Calvin suppressed the book and spread out his drag- 
net. Castellio was caught and this time Calvin re- 
fused to appear at the “‘trial.’’ Happily he was denied 
the supreme triumph of seeing Castellio suffer the 
terrible fate of Servetus, because death mercifully over- 
took the prisoner shortly after his incarceration. Or- 
thodoxy had again triumphed. Unitarianism was 
evidently not yet ripe, at least in Switzerland. 


The Sozzinis 


It would be a contradiction in terms to expect a 
reformation in Italy, but there were at least two 
Protestants in that country in the sixteenth century— 
the Sozzinis. Lelio Sozzini came from a line of judges 
and bankers. He himself studied for the law, but he 
also read some theology. Perhaps his independence of 
thought was a result of his travels, for he spent ten 
years seeing the sights in London, Vienna, Wittenberg, 
Zurich, Cracow, and a hundred other cities. He even 
visited Geneva, but not without the knowledge of the 
Calvinistic Ogpu. It was rumored about that this 
visitor, Lelio Sozzini, had Servetian leanings. Calvin 
had by this time pigeonholed the Servetus episode, 
thinking that antitrinitarianism was thoroughly and 
finally squelched. But the martyrdom of Servetus 
had only fanned the flames. Castellio and Servetus, 
it was said, had influenced many people in other 
countries. This stranger was probably one of them. 
So either at the suggestion of the Genevese ruler or 
acting on his own hunch, Lelio suddenly craved a 
change of scenery. As it happened, the Holy Inquisi- 
tion later relieved Calvin from dealing with the 
Sozzini heresy. ; 

Lelio’s nephew, Faustus Sozzini, was an even more 
ardent antitrinitarian. He spent his early years in 
commercial traveling and returned to Italy in 1563. 
However, it occurred to him that it might be safer for 
a man with his views to live on the other side of the 
Alps. He settled down in Basel and wrote some 
books. His life of Jesus fell into the hands of a Dr. 
Biandrata in far-off Transylvania. Biandrata became 
an antitrinitarian and converted his patients to the 
cause. Following Biandrata’s request, Sozzini went 
to Transylvania, where he was married. After a year 
he went to Poland and there spent the rest of his life. 
He wrote a treatise on tolerance and liberalism and this 
became the platform of all Socinians. It called for 
freedom of conscience, individual interpretation of 
the Scripture, and a return to first-century Chris- 
tianity. But the Inquisition of the Counterreforma- 
tion was already at work, and the light of Socinianism 
was soon snuffed out. 

Here in Eastern Europe, then, for a brief span, 
liberalism had again become articulate. The Socinians 
shared with all humanists, like Erasmus and Colet, 
the belief that man was of infinite worth and could 
achieve his own salvation through character. They 
saw no reason for the atonement and disbelieved in 
Jesus as deity. They placed reason above revelation 
and individual freedom above the authority of the 
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Church. They said that Christianity was not a belief 
but a practice; that conduct, not creed, was the de- 
termining factor. 

During the years of persecution some of the fol- 
lowers of Sozzini found refuge in Holland, where they 
were known as Polish Brethren. The Racovian 
Catechism of the Polish Brethren, really the work of 
Faustus Sozzini, is the best statement of Socinian be- 
lief in existence and might well be called the Manifesto 
of Continental Unitarianism. Socinianism spread also 
to Hungary, Germany, and later to England, where it 
affected the views of many English Protestants. Asa 
system of belief, it represented a simplified and ra- 
tionalized Protestantism. It repudiated Augustinian- 
ism and institutionalism, Catholic or Protestant. It 
regarded baptism as purely symbolic and without 
saving efficacy, and it held that the celebration of the 
Supper was a memorial only. It taught that Christ 
was a teacher of moral truth, not a divine Savior or 
part of the Godhead. 

The Socinians as an organized body disappeared, 
but their antitrinitarian views were disseminated in 
England in the seventeenth century by John Biddle 
and Thomas Firmin, who were imprisoned for their 
beliefs. Arianism was revived by Thomas Emlyn, 
a Presbyterian minister, Samuel Clarke, an Anglican 
rector, and others, mostly Presbyterians. Unitarian- 
ism finally became a fact when Theophilus Lindsey, a 
Socinian, circulated a petition asking that clergymen 
be relieved from subscription to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
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ticles of Faith. Parliament refused. In 1774 Lindsey, 
having withdrawn from the established Church, or- 
ganized a Unitarian Chapel in London. 


The Bypaths of Truth 


There can be no doubt that modern Unitarianism 
was also influenced by the philosophers and encyclo- 
pedists of France, the humanists of the Renaissance 
period, and the rationalistic philosophers of England. 
The American Unitarian movement was the expres- 
sion in this country of the “age of reason” and the 
reaction of New England intellectuals to a narrow 
Calvinism. Our purpose in giving these little-known 
facts about the less-known people in Christian history 
has been to establish from Origen to Socinus a con- 
tinuity of Unitarian thought. Usually these charac- 
ters are mentioned in a disconnected manner, if 
at all. ; 

Truth is not found in the broad paths of history 
where the great procession of people passes, but is dis- 
covered only by searching in the bypaths for the re- 
jected ones, those who would not conform. They lie 
dead by the side of the road, at the places where they 
tried to break off and start new paths. They are the 
ones whose greatness lay in running counter to the 
world and not in accepting it. As Franz Werfel says 
in his latest novel, ‘‘the eternally defeated are the 
eternally victorious.’”’ Summon those who, from time 
to time, have been crucified, burnt at the stake, or shot 
at sunrise—with them lies the Truth. 


Southern Outpost 


John Clarence Petrie 


This is the story of the Memphis, Tennessee, church of which Mr. Petrie has been the minister since 
1929. To his story of the church Mr. Petrie adds pertinent comment about Unitarianism in the South. 


NE need not have read an Appraisal Report to 
know that Unitarianism has its greatest dif- 
ficulty in the South. A glance at the Unitarian 

Yearbook will tell the story. Nor is it because Uni- 
tarianism has not been trying for a long time to find a 
foothold south of the Mason and Dixon line. With 
Louisville, Charleston, and New Orleans having 
churches more than a hundred years old, it is obvious 
that we have been in the field a long time. Yet de- 
spite this length of steady endeavor the South today 
from Richmond to El Paso, from New Orleans to 
Louisville, has only, all told, a few hundred organized 
Unitarian church members. The age of a church is no 
guarantee of its standing in the community nor of its 
numerical strength. To say that the field is difficult 
is to say what Unitarians living in other sections of 
the country and who think they have their problems 
simply cannot understand. 


I 


And yet there are signs that the tide is at last 
turning our way. The rapid growth of education in 
the South, the building of new concrete automobile 
roads, the great travel from North to South, and from 
East to West, the radio, the motion pictures, the spread 
of books and periodicals, these are among the agencies 
that are creating a marked change in the Southern 


viewpoint. The prejudice against Yankees is di- 
minishing at a great rate—and will diminish with 
greater speed as people from other sections try to 
understand the problems peculiar to the old slave states 
where agriculture is still predominant, where in some 
states the colored people equal or even outnumber the 
white, where there still rankle the stories of carpet- 
bagging days when the North treated the South as a 
conquered province. With these changes is coming a 
change in religious attitudes. Were it not for a quite 
marked trend among Southern Methodists and Epis- 
copalians toward liberalism there would be not only a 
place but a strong demand for Unitarian churches. 
The recent steady growth of the Memphis church 
shows that we can find a place for ourselves in most 
large Southern cities if we have the men and means 
and patience. The next quarter century will tell 
whether or not we can capitalize on the situation. 
The ground was not nearly so ripe back in the early 
nineties when a Memphis woman wrote a letter to 
Edward Everett Hale of Boston, the only Unitarian 
minister whose name she knew, asking him what was 
to be done to get a Unitarian church started in Mem- 
phis. Dr. Hale turned the letter over to Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot of Unitarian Headquarters and correspondence 
began. Unitarian literature was sent, and before long 
there was a tiny group meeting in private homes, one 
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member reading aloud a Unitarian sermon, which was 
followed by discussion and prayer. Unitarian secre- 
taries on their travels would stop from time to time, 
hold services for the growing handful, preach. Before 
long the group was strong enough to rent an office in 
a downtown building. Later when the present hand- 
some St. Luke’s Episcopal Church was built the 
Unitarians, through help from Boston, acquired the 
old wooden structure as well as a parsonage. There 
was a succession of ministers at the beginning. Various 
factors made their tenure short. One was an ex- 
Catholic priest. 

Rev. J. W. Rowlett became minister at the time 
of the outbreak of the World War. After two years he 
took a Universalist parish and Rev. William E. Clark, 
a Baptist minister, took charge. Finding that people 
would not go out to the old St. Luke’s Church, Mr. 
Clark beganjholding services in a downtown theater. 


ee WD. not a church... .” 


Within a few years he had built up enough of a fol- 
lowing to warrant the erection of the present edifice, 
two miles from the business section and on one of the 
most strategic sites in the growing city. 

The old church and the parsonage were sold and 
the proceeds put into the present lot. A parsonage 
was built by the American Unitarian Association, and 
there was also an outright gift from the Association 
as well asaloan. The new building, which was not a 
church but a parish house, was dedicated in 1924, 
about the time of Mr. Clark’s resignation. There are 
rooms in the basement for educational and recreational 
purposes, a fine foyer with a fireplace upstairs sep- 
arated from the auditorium by folding doors. The 
auditorium itself, intended to house the congregation 
for worship services until the time when a church 
proper could be built on the corner lot next door, is 
still, in 1938, serving as our church. 

In the winter of 1928, after four years of service, 
Rev. Henry F. Waring resigned and Rev. Robert C. 
Douthit came out temporarily to see what he could do 
to bring the church to life. So successful was he that 
when in May, 1929, I drove out from Lynchburg, 
+Va., to candidate there were fifty-five people in church 
—the largest congregation in some time. I began in 
September, 1929, and by January, 1930, we had the 
names of fifty members signed on the book. There 
was no church school, no League, no Young People’s 
Religious Union. At the end of the year our average 
attendance had been forty-seven a Sunday and we 
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were able to throw off several hundred dollars of the 
subsidy granted by the Boston office to help us get on 
our feet. 

II 


Since then the story has been one of steady but 
slow growth in every field. The church school was 
begun in the fall of 1930 with four children. There 
are now about fifty. Four years ago a new member, 
Professor O. R. Hughes, head of the psychology depart- 
ment of State Teachers College, began an adult class 
which has run ever since with an average attendance of 
around thirty a Sunday. In 1930 a Boy Scout troop 
was sent us by the council. This is now in a flourishing 
condition, led by the president of our Laymen’s League 
with several of our members either in the service of 
the troop or on the Chickasaw Council. Perhaps 
the smallest church in Memphis, we are the only one 
to have three members on the council, including the 
president, C. Arthur Bruce. The Girl Scout troop 
came next and is led by the wife of the Boy Scout 
troopmaster and has thirty girls. The Y. P. R. U. was 
formed five years ago of a class of youngsters I pre- 
pared for church membership. Several have been at 
the Shoals and are helping in the church with the 
ushering, teaching, and management of affairs. One 
of them has announced his desire to study theology at 
Meadville, while another is seriously pondering the 
same action. The Laymen’s League chapter was 
successfully chartered three years ago, and has an 
average attendance of twenty and more men once a 
month. 

I was permitted to join the Protestant Pastors 
Association in 1929—the first Unitarian minister to 
be granted this privilege in the South, as far as I can 
learn. Later I went into the Crosscut Club, served 
one year as its president, joined the highbrow Egyp- 
tians, and was invited into several of the luncheon 
clubs. Back in 1930 when we were paying for time 
on a local radio station there were so many objections 
that if we had not had a written contract we should 
have been put off the air. Yet the attitude was to 
change to such an extent that three years ago I was 
granted a weekly half hour free of charge, a period 
that I still fill and which apparently is to be mine 
indefinitely. The newspapers have opened their 
columns to us and the editor of the evening paper 
joined the church two years ago. 

A hopeful sign in our present position, where the 
attendance is in the neighborhood of seventy a Sun- 
day, is the large proportion of native Southerners. 
We are no longer a Yankee church. This, together 
with the emergence of ministerial vocations among 
our Southern boys, is pointing the way to a bright 
future for Southern Unitarianism. 

We have an adequate plant, the bare auditorium 
having been greatly beautified in 1934 through the 
financial assistance of the national Women’s Alliance, 
the American Unitarian Association, the gifts of friends 
and members, and the actual work on the part of the 
members. A Hammond organ was given two years 
ago in memory of the late Louis N. Geldert and his 
wife, both of whom died within the year. A hedge 
has been extended for 650 feet about the entire prop- 
erty and shrubs planted in the church yard. 

I have come to many concrete conclusions about 
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the way Southern missions ought to be planted and 
about the kind of buildings we ought to erect. We 
are able to get along in Memphis for one reason be- 
cause there is a parsonage, thus saving the minister 
house rent; and because the upkeep of the church 
building is very low. As I see some Southern churches 
with a high overhead to maintain, and the necessity 
of paying the minister enough salary to include his 
house rent, I can see that there ought to be plans for 
a unit building, economical to construct, that would 
house church, church school, recreational rooms, and 
provide an apartment for the minister; and all ar- 
ranged so that it could be heated a section at a time. 
Such buildings can be erected for a few thousand dol- 
lars. The Memphis budget even today is only $3,700 
for all expenses—less than many a church pays its 


minister. This is possible because of the parsonage 
and the economical plant. 


III 


And one last word. I have preached in nearly 
every Unitarian church in the South. After eleven 
years of this work I think I know it. I do not believe 
any church is going to get far with Southern people 
unless in addition to being liberal it is also religious. 
Southerners are deeply religious by nature. Uni- 
tarianism must demonstrate to Southerners that it 
contains within itself the power to transform human 
lives; otherwise they will prefer to wait until by slow 
process of evolution Southern orthodox churches adapt 
themselves to the changed categories of modern 
thought. 


Religion for Disciples of Culbertson 


Dayton T. Yoder 


From the game of bridge Mr. Yoder draws lessons for the game of life. 


He is minister of the 


Church of the Messiah ( Unitarian), Montpelier, Vermont. 


ADDRESS myself chiefly to those who are dis- 
ciples of Culbertson. You are the studious and 
skillful players of contract bridge and you form 

a numerous company. I do not single you out to 
criticize you for your absorption in bridge, for I know 
from experience that it is a fascinating game. Rather 
I seek to give you religious instruction, basing my 
teaching upon qualities which you, as good bridge 
players, must certainly have. For bridge does de- 
mand certain qualities which are requisite for a re- 
ligious life. 
I 


Bridge demands, first of all, intelligence of its 
players. Nonplayers sometimes doubt this and claim 
that the game was invented for a crazy king of Prussia. 
But one may, by delving into the history of the game, 
refute this malicious misstatement of its origin, and 
by trying to play the game come to a realization of 
its demand for intelligence. 

But native intelligence is not enough to make 
one a player of bridge. One needs to know the rules 
and learn the technique of the game. A player may 
become annoyed at hearing those rules quoted over- 
much during a game, yet he knows that the stickler for 
knowledge and technique is a greater contributor to 
the worth of the bridge club than a player who is ut- 
terly indifferent to the fine points of the game. For 
that reason, in most clubs there is a spirit of competi- 
tion toward perfection which stimulates even the 
humblest neophyte to improve his game. 

In addition to intelligence and serious study, 
bridge requires practice, endurance, a sense of humor, 
and a degree of magnanimity. Now these character 
traits are all laudable, and their development through 
the widespread popularity of bridge is all on the side of 
uplift and social betterment. However, encouraging 
others to play bridge is only one of my incidental 
responsibilities. My chief responsibility is the giving 
of religious instruction, and in giving that instruction 
I urge all bridge players to give me close attention. 

Life is sometimes called a game. A game seems 
a rather inadequate name for all that life means to us, 


but let that pass. If life is a game, it is at least one 
in which the stakes are far higher than in our game of 
bridge. It is a game which demands all of our in- 
telligence; it requires study, practice, fortitude, mag- 
nanimity, and a sense of humor. Yet in this great 
game of life, many a person gives much less thought to 
fundamentals than he does to the mastery of a game 
to while away the passing hours. My challenge to 
you is that you take your life as seriously as you take 
your bridge. 

There has been a constant evolution in the game 
of bridge. Russian or Biritch whist is the connecting 
link between modern bridge and a long and honorable 
ancestry of whist. Biritch whist anglicized became 
bridge whist or bridge. This finally evolved through 
the form of auction bridge to the present intricate 
game of contract bridge. This evolution in the form 
of the game has called for a constant revision of tech- 
nique in the playing of the cards. Experts spend their 
time perfecting this technique, and when they publish 
their findings all players hasten to master the report. 

Our generation has become conscious of the fact 
of change in our game of life. There has been an as- 
cension of knowledge which requires new techniques of 
adjustment to it. Scientists publish their findings, 
and it is imperative that we master their discoveries 
and adopt the new rules of life which are based upon 
them. Many people who acknowledge the changes 
in the game of life still try to play by the old rules. 
They refuse to study and practice the new techniques 
which would make them skillful in adjusting them- 
selves to their fellow beings. The result is frustration 
for themselves and confusion for their companions. 


II 


Most of the important changes in our game of life 
are in the realm of religious presuppositions. In the 
old game there was a great helper and a great cheat; 
a transcendent god and a transcendent devil who 
entered into the play of human life. A man might 
choose one or the other for his partner; it was con- 
sidered wise to choose the great helper for a long 
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tournament, but it recognized that the great cheat 
was the better partner for a short and cheery game. 
Each of these great spirits had skills that were super- 
human; every game was in reality a contest between 
them. The present game is less spectacular. Tran- 
scendent spirits are ruled out; the game now is con- 
fined to human beings. This makes for a game 
which gives a better test to human character and 
human skill. 

Moral choices are human choices, the validity of 
which rests upon human experience. Those things 
which are destructive to human beings are bad, and 
those things which are constructive of social well- 
being are good. It is still true that an individual may 
win temporary advantage by choosing to act against 
the public good, but if he decides to do so he makes 
his decision knowing that he is a cheap cheater and a 
selfish fraud. Further, he knows that his antisocial 
act will isolate him morally from his fellows. This 
inner realization of moral isolation probably is a less 
effective restraint upon selfish people than that which 
the fear of hell formerly imposed under the old rules. 
Honest people can improve its effectiveness by de- 
veloping their group morale and making the spirit 
of good sportsmanship so pervasive that no one will 
dare isolate himself from it. : 

But most of us as players are more interested in 
the positive aspects of the game than in the negative 
ones. We want to know the object of the game and 
its sanctions rather than its penalties. Weare to play 
our game as a method of making the world a better 
and a happier place in which to live. Here man is to 
serve his fellows as a friend, and, while serving, he 
gains his inspiration from the knowledge that other 
men are, like himself, quietly and faithfully working 
to make this world a more desirable human home. 
The ideal player is he whose life is inspired by human 
affection, who guides his life by knowledge, who is 
honest with himself and with others, and who perse- 
veres unto the end of the game with bravery. 

We human beings must be much kinder to one 
another, much more sympathetic to one another when 
in need. Those misfortunes which we can not elimi- 
nate, and they are many, we can share together. 
Truly religious people naturally fall into the speech of 
“Brother” and “Sister.’”’ Cynics laugh and say “How 
quaint!’ But the cynics are fools. A man who tries 
to understand his neighbor’s troubles and who gives 
moral support to him through the medium of a strong 
handclasp and meaningful words is indeed a brother. 
As Bertrand Russell so beautifully maintained, 
“United with his fellowmen by the strongest of all 
ties, the tie of a common doom, the free man finds that 
a new vision is with him always, shedding over every 
daily task the light of love. . . . Very brief is the time 
in which we can help (our fellowmen), in which their 
happiness or misery is decided. Be it ours to shed 
sunshine on their path, to lighten their sorrows by 
the balm of sympathy, to give them the pure joy of a 
never-tiring affection, to strengthen failing courage, to 
instill faith in hours of despair.’’ 


Such should be our part in the game of life. Play 
the game in such a way that the prize will be shared 


by all. Play it realizing that there are definite limits 
to human powers, but use those powers to their limit. 
Within those limits we are free moral agents; we are 
the stuff of which gods and devils are made. Use your 
intelligence, study the game, learn its deepest se- 
crets. Know that which is good, and do it. Band 
yourselves together with others who yearn for right- 
eousness. Realize the significance of your every act; 
your life will not be played over again. Know that 
to those in need you can be a comforter with physical 
gifts and spiritual understanding. You can be a 
brother to those about you. You can give your strength 
to the causes which are humane. Thus you can play 


well the game. 
* * * 


FAITH IN THE UNSEEN 
Edwin Newell Kent 


You say my God does not exist, 
He’s but another Santa Claus; 

That only a self-hypnotist 

Sees aught beyond the rational laws; 


That science finds the end of life 

Is but decay, and death its goal, 
Because the searching surgeon’s knife 
Cannot reveal a trace of soul. 


You say that truth is what men see, 
Or terms of science may explain; 
That only when known facts agree, 
Is faith in unknown safe and sane. 


Challenge the voice, then, that is still, 
Dispute the plane my soul explores, 
Question my doctrine, if you will, 

But grant me the right to question yours. 


Summon your science to explain 
Thrills of harmonic symphony, 
The sources of bereavement’s pain; 
Faith of a child at mother’s knee. 


Interpret in your science lore 

The ties that bind men, miles apart; 
Dissect the beauty of a flower 

Or analyze a lover’s heart. 


Get out a microscope and trace 
The germs of human sacrifice, 

The cells that build a holy face, 
Unblemished with the mark of vice. 


Scrape off a bit of Raphael’s paint; 
Tell us what makes the picture speak 
The thoughts of libertine or saint, 
The purpose of strong mind, or weak. 


And, weighing what men’s souls can feel, 
That scientific minds have missed, 

The reason you may thus reveal 

Why my God may, perhaps, exist. 


* * * 


These world fairs and suchlike things are getting embarrass- 
ing. England is planning to withdraw from the 1940 Olympics 
at Tokyo. Fierce opposition is developing in New York against 
German and Japanese exhibits at the 1939 Fair. Perhaps it might 
be well to postpone international events until we have some 
internationalism.— Unity. 
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Alliance Appeals 


Aid for Unitarian Ministerial Students 


Aid for Widows and Daughters of Unitarian 


Mimisters:. scitcte rane tire ne 


Bronx Free Fellowship 


Chautauquasrla.. exerci + eee ee 


Hungary 


Tndiger ess boss ee oe econ 
ISyneb burg Vaan cece teh crc ie ents 
Meadville} Siti: Al contac eee 


Prague 
Proctor Academy 


Senéxetyiitics orci ee ee eee 


o)e' 6 ¢ 0. 8, 4,6) 91 #, ©1018, 0) eel hey iele keke sel's) 6). 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeals Received Due 
eee $ 800 § 218.75 $ 81.25 
SAN 2 1,000 1,493.10 — 
Ro hast 300 331.75 —— 
eee 200 243.25 —-~- 
serene 500 349.75 150.25 
AP et 400 210.75 189.25 
ee tee tet 200 244.75 ——— 
wh awed 250 206.25 43.75 
aa see 300 341.25 
ordre 250 137.75 112.25 
aah casts 500 316.75 183.25 
eer carck 500 593.75 
Spee 400 311.75 88.25 
Berar 300 421.75 
mavenctane 500 445.25 54.75 


Contributions to any or all of these Appeals should be made through the General 
Treasurer, Mrs. Louise B. Jenney, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Anne Leonard, Chairman. 


Alliance Meetings for Anniversary Week 


Following is a copy of the call to the 
annual meeting of the General Alliance: 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 25, 1938, 10 A. M. 

Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Forty-eighth annual meeting for the 
presentation of reports, consideration of 
revision of by-laws, and transaction of 
other business. 

Accredited delegates, board members, 
and life members must present credentials. 
Those unable to be present may send 
credentials before the meeting to the Gen- 
eral Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Kindly note that credential cards are 
enclosed with this call. 

Delegates should be chosen according to 
the by-laws, Articles III and XI. 

“The payment of one dollar annually to 
a branch by any woman shall constitute 
her a member of that branch, and of the 
General Alliance, provided one-third of 
such fee is sent to the general treasury; 
shall entitle her to take part in deliberative 
meetings; and shall make her eligible to 
serve as a delegate to these meetings. 

“Every organized branch, except asso- 
ciate branches, shall be entitled to one dele- 
gate for any number of members under 
thirty, and another delegate for each 
thirty members additional to the first 
thirty. 

“An associate branch shall be entitled 
to one delegate for any number of branches 
less than five composing it, and another 
delegate for every ten branches additional 
to the first five, provided that the number 
of delegates shall not in any case exceed 
ten.” 


Seats will be reserved for delegates, 
board members, and life members. 

A collection will be taken for the mis- 
sionary work of the General Alliance. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 235, 2.15 p. m. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
Public meeting. Devotional service con- 


ducted by Rev. Wilton E. Cross, Taunton, - 


Mass. Address by Rev. Walton E. Cole, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


CONFERENCES 
Monday, May 23 

3.00 p. m. Presidents’ Conference, Hale 
Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street 
(corner of Berkeley Street.) 


Tuesday, May 24 


10.00 a.m. Open meeting of the General 
_ Alliance Committee on So- 
cial Service, Eliot Hall, 25 

Beacon Street. 
11.00 a. m. Post Office Mission, Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street. 

2.00 p.m. Cheerful Letter, 
25 Beacon Street. 

4.00 p.m. Religious Education, Hale 
Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street 
(corner of Berkeley Street). 

4.00 p.m. Fellowship, Fifield Memorial 
Room, 25 Beacon Street. 

4.00 p.m. Friendly Links, Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street. 

5.45 p.m. College Centers joins in a 
Dinner Conference on Stu- 
dent Work with the National 
Student Committee and the 
Boston Unitarian Student 
Committee, Parish Hall, Ar- 


Eliot Hall, 


lington Street Church. Tick- 
ets, 75 cents. 


Wednesday, May 25 


5.30 p. m. Evening Alliance dinner, Twen- 
tieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street. Tickets, $1.00. 


Thursday, May 26 


4.00 p.m. Junior Alliance, Fifield Me- 
morial Room, 25 Beacon 
Street. 

4.00 p. m. International Work, Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street. 


Friday, May 27 


10.00 a. m. Informal Conferences of Com- 
mittee Chairmen, 25 Beacon 
Street. 
Carol Hartwell, Secretary. 
April 25, 1938. 


Copies of this call will be mailed to all 
branches, board members and life mem- 
bers. These, with the credential card duly 
signed by the branch secretary, should be 
given to the delegates chosen by each 
branch. Will all such be prepared to show 
their credentials at the door? All who 
are interested will be welcome, whether 
delegates or not. 

Delegates are requested to wear a card 
bearing the name of the state. 


* * 


FREE SERVICE 


The Circulating Library of the General 
Alliance does a very worth-while service 
and is greatly appreciated by the many 
ministers, students and religious education 
workers who avail themselves of its ma- 
terial. Books may be ordered by mail or 
called for in person, and there is no ex- 
pense except the cost of return postage if 
returned by mail. Lists of books will be 
sent on request. 

So far this year only twenty-eight books 
have been added and contributions of 
books or money to buy them are greatly 
needed. The inability to purchase new 
books makes it important to select those 
bought with greatest care and makes it 
impossible, in many instances, to comply 
with requests for special books. If every 
Alliance branch would contribute annually 
the price of one book, just think what it 
would mean for the future of the Alliance 
Library! 

* * 


sos! 


Your help is needed! The Unitarian 
Hospitality Committee needs generous 
contributions to enable it to carry out its 
usual work of entertaining ministers and 
their wives from distant churches during 
Anniversary Week, May 22-27. This year 
the more important meetings are scat- 
tered over more days and your committee 
wishes to be able to offer one more day of 
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hospitality than is customary. Will you 
please make this possible? 
Send checks to Mrs. Harry Ganz, 79 
Martin Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
* * 


ALLIANCE CALENDAR 


Thursday, April 28, Essex County As- 
sociate Alliance, First Church, Salem, 
Mass. 11 a.m. speaker, Rev. Cornelius 
Heyn. 2 p.m. speaker to be announced. 


Saturday, April 30, Junior Alliance Con- 
ference at First Congregational Church, 
Arlington, Mass. 10.30 a. m. speaker, 
Miss Frances Wood. Business meeting 
1.30 p. m., followed by Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge and his beautiful pictures of 
the Isles of Shoals. 


Monday, May 2, Meadville Associate 
Alliance, Meadville, Pa. Speaker, Mrs. 
Carol Hartwell. 


Monday, May 2, Monday Conference, 
Hale Chapel, Boston. Conference: Re- 
ligious Education. Address, ‘“‘A Forward 
Look into Religious Education,’ by Rev. 
Paul H. Chapman. Devotional service 
led by Mrs. Chester A. Drummond. 


Friday, May 6, Cheerful Letter Confer- 
ence, 10.30 a. m., Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. é 

Friday, May 6, The New York League, 
Church of Our Father, Rutherford, N. J. 
11 a. m. Special Report of the Social 
Service Committee by Mrs. A. L. Gold- 
water. Luncheon, 1 p. m. Afternoon 
session, 2 p. m., speaker, Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees. Installation of new officers. 


Friday, May 14-15, Western Conference, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Speaker, Mrs. Rus- 
sell P. Wise. 


* * 


PEACE 


The April Monday Conference was under 
the direction of Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, 
chairman of the Social Service Committee, 
who introduced the speaker, Frederick J. 
Libby, executive secretary of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War. He 
referred to Herbert Hoover’s recent speech 
as recommending the policy for which the 
N. C. P. W. stands, that under no condi- 
tions should the United States become in- 
volved in other people’s wars and that the 
United States should co-operate in every 
way possible to remove the causes of war 
throughout the world. 

President Wilson planned collective se- 
curity in a world in which there would be 
adequate provision for peaceful adjust- 
ment. He sought to undo the evils of the 
Versailles Treaty which the hate of Europe 
insisted upon. When all change is blocked 
and disarmament refused, collective se- 
curity becomes a myth. Concerted action 
against the aggressor has become nothing 
but a naval and military alliance, one 
block against another block. The theory 
that the United States ought to join with 
_ Britain, France and Russia against three 
other nations is utterly fantastic, it is war! 
Our country should stay out of wars of 


ai 


Europe and Asia, and co-operate with the 
whole world economically on lines that 
will remove the causes of war. Our busi- 
ness is to create an area of peace and 
sanity in a war-mad world, to exert our 
influence for peace and sanity now and for 
all time. 

We must not engage in a process of bluff 
and threat which cannot possibly accom- 
plish its purpose. When the bluff is called 
it means either back down or fight. War is 
not the method in which to make the world 
a safe place in which to live. Coercion and 
threat of coercion will not solve the prob- 
lems of the world. Write your senators 
that we don’t want a navy to protect our 
rights in all parts of the world, we want 
national defense, but not to mix in the war of 
other nations. Americans should stay out 
of war-torn countries or stay at their own 
risk and not depend upon military defense, 
thereby endangering the welfare of this 
entire nation. If you are interested in pro- 
moting good will instead of hate in the 
world, you cannot make a boycott com- 
plete in this country. It would result 
simply in the starving of old people and 
babies but the war would go on. 

We have got to organize our world, for 
we cannot have peace and international 
enmity at the same time. Alliances 
against each other will not work for peace. 

*  * 


WORKSHOP CONFERENCE 


On March 24 the Whitman Unitarian 
church was crowded with 223 Alliance 
women, all eager to learn just what this 
Alliance Workshop Conference was to be. 
Forty branches were represented, among 
them such distant places as Peterboro, 
N. H., Lebanon, N. H., and Brooklyn, 
Nike 

The meeting was opened by Mrs. Henry 
F. Marden of Wollaston, Mass., who in- 
troduced Mrs. Ethel C. Bearce, who ex- 
tended greetings from the hostess branch. 
The devotional service was led by Mrs. 
H. B. Hartwell, secretary of the General 
Alliance. The chairmen of the following 
committees, College Centers, Junior Work, 
Cheerful Letter, Friendly Links, Post 
Office Mission and Fellowship, gave ten- 
minute talks on their particular work, fol- 
lowed by five-minute question periods. 
Mrs. William W. Churchill of Milton, 
Mass., presided and acted as time-keeper, 
but so cleverly was the program arranged 
by all those participating that it went 
along exactly on schedule. Mrs. J. Jarvis 
Preble, New England vice president, 
closed the morning session with an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Why Directors,’’ urging every 
Alliance to arrange a meeting at which 
their director, who is a link between the 
branches and the General Alliance, is 
given a chance to speak. 

During the luncheon period the hostess 
branch celebrated its thirty-fifth anni- 
versary by presenting Mrs. Marden with 
a gaily lighted birthday cake, which she 
generously shared with those present. 


‘ 


The afternoon session opened with a 
solo by Mrs. G. Bailey Cushing of Whit- 
man. Ten-minute talks were given by the 
chairmen of Appeals, Finance, Library, 
Social Service and International Work. 
The work of the Evening Alliance and the 
Religious Education Committee was coy- 
ered by informal questions and answers, as 
their chairmen were unable to be present. 
Our president, Mrs. Russell P. Wise, spoke 
on “General Alliance Ideals.’”” She ex- 
pressed her admiration for the four di- 
rectors who had the vision to plan such a 
“forward-marching meeting” and her hope 
that every section would be able to do 
likewise. She urged those present, who 
could not help but be inspired by the won- 
derful meeting, to realize that great hopes 
cannot be realized unless everyone does 
her part. She said: ‘‘There is no place in 
the world to live for ourselves, we are only 
a single cog in a wheel. Work for our 
Alliance and when your chance for tak- 
ing leadership comes, don’t use an in- 
feriority complex. Nobody feels up to 
leadership, we all have to learn in the work 
we do.” 

All those attending this conference were 
unanimous in acclaiming it a wonderful 
experience, and great credit is due to the 
four directors who planned it, Mrs. Henry 
Marden of Wollaston, Mrs. William W. 
Churchill of Milton, Mrs. Russell B. 
Tower of Cohasset, Mass., and Mrs. Lyn- 
don Tewksbury of Hingham, Mass. 

So * 


NATURE’S LESSON 


For years I heard the trees, the streams, 
the bees, the birds, all blending in the one 
song of the universe. But not all sobbed or 
sang the same tune. In our choir we did 
not all sing the same notes. In our or- 
chestra we did not all play the same instru- 
ment, nor even the same notes. Yet it all 
made up a harmonious whole. 

Nature taught me that creeds are like 
that; the underlying motive of all religions 
is the same, only the notes, the instruments, 
are different. The whole chorus of creeds 
makes up the song of the ages—praise for 
the Creator. All of us can be happy in our 
spiritual life if we can only tolerate the 
other fellow and his tune! 

C. M. Del. 


* * 


A HOPE 


May every soul that touches mine, 
Be it the slightest contact, get some good, 
Some little grace—one kindly thought— 
One inspiration yet unfelt—one gleam of 
faith 
To brave the thick’ning ills of life,— 
One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the 
gathering mists 
To make this life worth while, and Heaven 
a surer heritage. 
Author Unknown. 
* * 
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BOOK REVIEWS - 


LITTLE CAN BE EXPECTED 


Great Sermons on World Peace. 
Compiled by James Gilchrist Lawson. New 
York: Round Table Press. 200 pp. $2.00. 


Swords or Plowshares? By Earl 
Cranston. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
256 pp. $2.00. 

After a careful reading of the two books 
under review, this reviewer concludes that 
little can be expected of modern preachers 
toward the solution of the problem of true 
and lasting peace. It is a wrong applica- 
tion and a perversion of the Christian 
principle of love to seek peace between the 
nations, while remaining acquiescent in a 
social and economic order of society within 
the nations themselves, in which the masses 
of mankind are disinherited, exploited, 
and dehumanized. To say, Peace, peace! 
in such a social order, is to say peace where 
there can be no peace. The system is war. 
A true application of Christian love is in 
revolutionary, not reform, activity in be- 
half of the exploited, until a classless so- 
ciety is established with equal justice and 
opportunity for all mankind. 

In the “‘Great Sermons on World Peace,” 
not one sermon, in my judgment, could 
be called by the superlative “great.” 
The sermons are composed, for the most 
part, of what one has come to expect of 
pulpit pronouncements—rhetorical plati- 
tudes, evasive of the far more deeply- 
rooted cause of war. Some of the sermons 
in this volume clearly indicate a complete 
allegiance to the present social system, 
which in its very nature is war and ex- 
ploitation, and in which only the peace of 
masters and slaves could exist, even in a 
political democracy. In a few instances, it 
would seem, the preachers have caught the 
vision of the nature of the kingdom of God, 
but they all hesitate to make the final 
application and commitment to its cause. 

Rey. William Edward Biederwolf is 
moving in the right direction when he says: 
“First take the profits out of war.’’ He 
then tells of the huge war profits, during 
the World War, of the du Ponts and other 
profiteering corporations, and of the 
“twenty-one thousand men who became 
millionaires and billionaires out of the 
profits of war,” while the boys who did the 
fighting suffered untold hardships, and 
paid with their lives. He then asks: ““Why 
should the government permit the heart- 
less profiteering that was willing to turn, 
and did turn, the blood of these boys into 
gold?” But this carnage of the profiteers, 
in which the masses suffer as much as in 
actual times of war, continues in our so- 
called times of peace. The menace of the 
profiteers is as deadly in alleged times of 
peace as in actual war times. Until such 
an economic and industrial system of the 
profiteers is destroyed, actual wars of the 


monopolistic imperialists, in which the 
masses are used as pawns, are inevitable. 

Rev. Ernest Fremont Tittle comes near- 
er than any of the others in declaring this 
final truth. Rev. Joseph Fort Newton and 
Rev. Agnes Maude Roydon show that they 


too have dimly caught the vision of the 


nature of a society in which ultimate peace 
may be maintained. But for the rest, 
from such popular pacifist leaders as Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, for example, 
from whom much might be expected, 
nothing is said that would disturb the war 
lords. There is a far deeper cause for war, 
it seems to me, than any of the preachers 
whose sermons are published in this vol- 
ume have grasped, or, at least, are willing 
to act upon. 

The same criticism might be made of 
Dr. Cranston’s book. He has made an 
extensive study of the history of wars 
through the centuries, hoping to discover 
man’s thought and action in regard to war, 
peace, and the essential elements basic for 
world understanding. But it is the point 
of view of the liberal individualist, who 
trusts in the present social order and in 
idealism to lead toward the outlawing of 
war now and permanently. The ideal of a 
warless world is very noble; yet war is not 
the essential evil, it is merely a symptom 
of a far more inveterate evil which must be 
destroyed before a worthy peace, in the 
commonwealth of man, can be established 
and permanently maintained. 

William A. Marzolf. 
* * 
HEBREWS RE-TRANSLATED 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. (Its 
Meaning and Message. By James T. 
Hudson. Edinboro: T. and T. Clark. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 74 
pp. FHighty-five cents. 

An interesting little book for the pocket 
prepared by a professor of theology in an 
English college, springing directly out of 
his experience in teaching a small group of 
students the meaning of a great book of 
the Bible. An excellent introduction leads 
into a new translation of the Epistle, which 
is summarized on each page. This thor- 
ough word by word examination of the 
text is the only way to master it, and this 
booklet is highly recommended to all who 
are interested enough to try to discover 
what the eleventh chapter really means. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


A NEW SERVICE BOOK 


Ministers’ Service Book. By James 
Dalton Morrison. Chicago: Willett, Clark 
and Company. 268 pp. $1.50. 

A compilation of services for every oc- 
casion by the minister of the Central Bap- 
tist Church of Providence, R. I. The book 
has been largely influenced by the Book 
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of Common Prayer and will be most ap- 
preciated by those ministers whose con- 
gregations are in the orthodox tradition. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* * 


RABBINATE LITERATURE 


The Rabbi in Action. By William 
Rosenau. New York: Bloch Publishing 
Company. 124 pp. $2.00. “ 

Judaism as a Religion. A Series of 
Holiday Sermons. By Leon Stitskin. New 
York: Bloch Publishing Company. 156 pp. 
$1.25. 

The American Jew. By Abraham J. 
Feldman. Bew York: Bloch Publishing Com- 
pany. 93 pp. $1.25. ; 

The three volumes before us are the 
works of three American rabbis, actively 
engaged in the rabbinate. They testify 
to a healthy, creative force in the Jewish 
pulpit. 

Rabbi William Rosenau writes out of 
the fullness of his years in the ministry. 
For almost half a century he has carried 
on as rabbi of a distinguished congrega- 
tion, in Omaha, Neb., for a while, and 
subsequently in Baltimore. He has taught 
for many years at Johns Hopkins. When 
the authorities of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege instituted the ‘‘Alumni Course of 
Lectures”’ it was inevitable that Dr. Rose- 
nau be called to give of the bounty of his 
experience to the student body. “The 
Rabbi in Action”’ contains the lectures de- 
livered in 1937. ; 

All the issues confronting the American 
rabbi of the Reform school are discussed 
clearly and honestly. Dr. Rosenau speaks 
of the rabbi as a personality, as a con- 


. gregational leader, as educator, and as a 


community factor. The reader will find 
here source material of the inner conflicts, 
issues, problems, hopes and defeats of the 
Reform rabbinate. , 

Rabbi Leon Stitskin writes from the 
abundance of youth and enthusiasm for 
Judaism as a religion. There has been 
much talk and considerable disputation as 
to the nature of Judaism. Some have 
sought to divert Judaism into nationalistic 
channels, some into a culture, a few scho- 
lasties have sought to convert it into “a 
civilization.” Rabbi Stitskin strikes a 
healthy note. He affirms “the validity 
and adequacy of Judaism as a religion,” 
challenging the secular interpretations of 
the faith of Israel. The sermons were de- 
livered by Rabbi Stitskin from his pulpit 
in Warren, Ohio, on the various holidays. 
They are simple, unpretentious, religious. 

Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., writes as a teacher. A course 
of study outlined for one of his High 
School classes is here presented in the 
form of a popular sketch of the Spanish- 
Portuguese, German, and East European 
Jewish backgrounds synthesized in the 
present-day American Jew. The essentials 
of this varied background are depicted 
briefly and rapidly. 

Beryl D. Cohon. 
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GIVE THE ‘‘REFERENTS’”’ 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Permit me to thank you for printing the 
article ““Humanism, Theism and Denomi- 
national Unity” in The Register for March 
17, 1938, written by Edwin H. Wilson. 
If intelligence is rightly defined as ‘‘the 
ability to distinguish between things 
that are different,’ then the writer of this 
article is highly intelligent. Also, he is an 
artist in the use of words. It is hard to see 
how any reader can fail to understand just 
what Wilson means. His words become 
valid symbols of real things. They have 
“referents.” 

And yet, and yet, the companion edito- 
rial on “‘Humanism and Theism” seems to 
me to blur the whole picture. It says, 
“.... This ultimate is beyond logic; 
it is mystical. The humanistic mystic 
and the theistic mystic have the same 
religion. .. .”’ So, to refer to another 
editorial in the same issue, Emerson had 
the same religion as his bitter critics. 
Parker had the same religion as his still 
more bitter critics. The Oxford Group 
have the same religion as the Christian 
Scientists. Unitarians have the same re- 
ligion as the strictest Fundamentalists, 
etc. They all are mystics of a sort. Ergo, 
they have the same religion. So to say 
comes perilously near to being a crime 
against words, a mayhem of ideas. It is, 
to paraphrase Lincoln, a “blowing out all 
the intellectual lights around us.’ I. won- 
der, Mr. Editor, if you would be willing to 
rewrite this sentence of yours, giving your 
readers the “referents’’ for the italic’zed 
words. “This swperlogical living under the 
sway of the totality of reality is religion.” 
Just what is the difference between Astrol- 
ogy and Astronomy anyway? 

James A. Fairley. 

White Plains, N. Y. 


* * 
GOD ALSO SPEAKS CHINESE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Your editorial in The Christian Register 
of March 31, in which you say that the 
ethical system of Confucius “should prob- 
ably not be called a religion,’ interests 
me. Why should it not be so called by 
Unitarians? 

It is true that my good friend, Dr. 
Tehyi Hsieh, in his book “‘Confucius Said 
It First,’’ states that “among the literati 
of China, Confucianism is not looked upon 
as a religion. In fact, the Great Teacher 
did not even concern himself with religion 
as people think of religion today. His 
doctrines were ethical and _ political. 
They dealt solely with the contacts of 
human life, and his attitude toward the 
supernatural may easily be summed up in 
his own words: ‘If one cannot live up to 
one’s perfection in this life, why think of 
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the nebulous?’’’ Dr. Hsieh is a Metho- 
dist today and probably looks at religion 
from the evangelical standpoint. 

Lin Yutang, in his recent book ‘‘The 
Importance of Living,” tells us (page 11), 
“There are three religions of China, Con- 
fucianism, Taoism and Buddhism,” and 
Dr. Kenneth Saunders, in his book ‘“‘Whith- 
er Asia,’’ devotes one-third of the book to 
the life and work of the great modern 
Confucianist, Dr. Hu Shih, whom he re- 
gards as one of the three greatest religious 
leaders of Asia; the other two being Gandhi 
and Kagawa. Dr. Hu Shih was the only 
great religious leader to be honored with a 
degree from Harvard University during 
the tercentenary celebration. Every Uni- 
tarian should read Dr. Hsieh’s and Dr. 
Saunders’ books. The latter is available 
at the circulating library of the Women’s 
Alliance. 

If a great ethical system is accepted as 
their religion by millions of men and 
women, many of them possessing superior 
intellectual and spiritual qualities, why 
should we not, fearlessly and without quali- 
fication, admit it to the family of world re- 
ligions? We shall be more, and not less, 
Christian, if we acknowledge that the 
Great Creative Something in the universe, 
which we call God, is and has been in 
direct relationship with all aspiring men 
and women. ‘This attitude, if generally 
accepted, would do much to establish 
peace among the nations. It is not neces- 
sary for us to become Confucianists in 
order to appreciate good wherever it may 
be found. Indeed, I think that Dr. 
Tehyi Hsieh would confer still another 
good upon the western world if he should 
give us a book, ‘‘Laotze Said It First.’ In 
it we would find some of the most tender 
and loving thoughts expressed by Jesus. 
God speaks Chinese as well as Hebrew, 
Greek and English. 

Clara Cook Helvie. 

Middleboro, Mass. 


* * 


BRAINS AND PRAYER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
You have been carrying some criticism 
of the Lenten handbook from among our 
people. If given in the right spirit this was, 
I suppose, both expected and desired. 
It was our first venture. Its finest con- 
tribution was that it came into being at 
all. It was this that gave to those of us 
ministers who believe in some personal 
devotional observance the kind of denomi- 
national support we have needed. For 
years I have put out on the table of the 
Memphis church each Lent the hand- 
books of other denominations, Universalist, 
Congregational, Methodist. This year 
I spoke of the Unitarian handbook, left 
out all others, and received orders for a 
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dozen or so. I was so encouraged by this 
venture that I dared the experiment of a 
midweek prayer conference. And so dur- 
ing Lent we have been holding something 
resembling “‘prayer-meeting,’’ believe it or 
not! 

I know of one member of the Memphis 
church who used her handbook in the 
way it was intended. Each morning she 
took its meditation as the theme and in- 
spiration of her own private morning 
watch. She wrote out a text sentence from 
the day’s selection and then her own com- 
ments, prayers, reactions. This woman is. 
not in the least sense of the word “‘ortho- 
dox’’; she was born to the liberal faith, 
and never belonged to anything but a 
Universalist or a Unitarian church. She 
knows about the humanists and the the- 
ists, but when she says her prayer she is 
in a different atmosphere from that of 
theological debate. She does not !ook for 
information or higher criticism in a prayer 
handbook—she looks for spiritual food. 
And she finds it. 

We are not able to put out a book that 
will suit the extreme opposites, theologi- 
cally speaking, in our denomination. I 
have delved a bit into humanist ‘“‘de- 
votional’”’ literature. It leaves me sea- 
sick. Prayers that are not prayers; as- 
pirations to an apotheosis of moral quali- 
ties; these cause something inside me to 
curl up. I assume that our handbook with 
its frank belief in God does the same to 
humanists. But I doubt that such hu- 
manists are in the majority in our midst. 
And among them how many want a 
Lenten handbook at all? I should be in- 
terested to know what percentage of hu- 
manist churches ordered it this year. 

To less extreme humanists let me urge 
that all real religious experience is at bot- 
tom one. We may change the name of be- 
liefs, but not the fact. Confession of sin 
is confession of sin even when a Unitarian 
makes it. In a church of individualists 
our only hope of finding anything we can 
use in common is to fix our hearts on re- 
ligion rather than theology. 

I add my own suggestions about the 
manual. 

(1) Why not collaborate next year with 
the Universalists? We did it in our new 
hymnal to great advantage. 

(2) Put it out for no more than five 
cents a copy; and of a size to go in a letter- 
size envelope. 

A praying church will be a growing 
church. The new régime at 25 Beacon 
Street has made a grand start. If Uni- 
tarian brains are ever linked up to the 
power of God through prayer, watch 
out! 

Joha Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn, 


Jane (to the policeman on the corner): 
“Please, Mr. Policeman, have you seen a 
lady without a little girl that looks like 
me?’’—Exchange. 
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The Spanish Civil War 


REPLY TO CARDINAL O’CONNELL 
Luis de Sarasola 

The writer of this reply is a Basque Fran- 
ciscan priest, who is now in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, writing a book on St. Francis. 

His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, as- 
serts, ‘Franco is fighting the fight of Chris- 
tian civilization in Spain,’ I ask the car- 
dinal if this is Christian civilization: 

First, to break the military oath of 
honor, and to cause rebellion, using the 
same arms that the nation entrusted to 
his keeping. 

Second, to raise up rebellion against a 
state, president and parliament legally 
elected and constitutionally democratic. 
The government in office in Spain since 
February 1936 and the parties of the Left 
and Center and the Basque Nationalist 
that supported it against the rebels ob- 
tained 840,070 votes more than its oppo- 
nents, who are now the rebels. 

Third, is it Christian civilization to place 
in grave danger the independence of a na- 
tion, invading it with foreign troops, 
hypothecating its riches, its ports and its 
mines, and submitting the civil population 
to the mandates and demands of strangers? 

Fourth, is it civilization to fight with 
blood and fire for twenty months a people 
that prefer liberty and a democratic govern- 
ment, trying to subject and destroy them 
by’ employing troops of Moorish Moham- 
medan and Nazi anti-Christians, by fascist 
totalitarians that have by their conduct 
and action shown a preponderance of 
methods that oppose fundamentally all 
the principles of Christianity and democ- 
racy? 

Fifth, is it Christian to sustain the 
struggle of rebellion that is brutally and 
tragically destroying a nation, causing the 
death of more than one million people? 
‘There is documentary proof that cannot 
be denied that in Galicia, Asturias, Vas- 
cotia, and in the Castillas, Extremadura 
and Andalucia the partisans of Franco’s 
rebellion have murdered systematically, 
with the intention of exterminating, all 
those that approve or sympathize with the 
legal government of the democratic re- 
public. Not only have they murdered 
men of fighting age, but youth, women, 
children and the aged—university pro- 
fessors, authors, intellectuals, business 
men, and all that were civil officers when 
the rebellion broke out. E 

Sixth, is it Christian to answer with 
iron and fire a people like the Spanish? 
‘Of twenty-four million people more than 
sixteen million have lived for generations 
in misery and illiteracy, begging bread, 
shelter and justice. 

The cardinal affirms, without at- 
tempting to prove, that the government of 
Spain represents piracy and communism. 
With facts and statistics that nothing can 
contradict, we maintain that the govern- 


ment and policy of Spain is essentially 
democratic and an expression of the will 
of the people manifested by universal suf- 
frage. In the Parliament of the Popular 
Front Government, out of 326 deputies 
only fourteen were communists, and eighty- 
nine socialists. The rest were republicans 
of the Left, Moderate and Center, and 
Basques. Not one communist or socialist 
was in the cabinet when the rebellion be- 
gan. Can he affirm that the rebels took 
arms against a government piratical and 
communist? Does the cardinal ignore 
what was solemnly and publicly testified 
by the Centrist Senor Portela Valladores, 
who was premier of the cabinet when the 


elections took place, February 16, 1936? ~ 


The same day and the day following the 
defeat of the Rights, without waiting for the 
institution of the new Popular Front 
Government, he proposed that by a coup 
d’état they install a dictator. And the 
ones who supported this were the chief of 
the Catholic Party—Gil Robles, and 
General Francisco Franco, the actual leader 
of the rebellion. 'These then were the 
pirates and the dishonorable citizens that 
the cardinal calls “the defenders of the 
Christian civilization.” 

Only those who do not know the political 
and social ideology of the rebel militarists, 
of the monarchists, of the Carlists and the 
Falangists, can affirm that “there is no 
democracy in Spain except Franco’s.” 
Franco and those with him detest democ- 
racy with all their souls, not only the re- 
publican form of government but the pure 
essence of democracy and liberty that is 
such a proud possession of the American 
people. 

I have lived all these last years in the 
south of Spain, following very closely and 
seriously the political and social trends. 
And I declare conscientiously that I have 
not seen—nor even had a suspicion—that 
millions were spent by Russia to educate 
the people of southern Spain as affirmed 
by Cardinal O’Connell. I have seen, 
however, the miserable poor people, starv- 
ing, enslaved, under the boots of the men 
who call themselves ‘‘Catholic.”” There, 
and not in Russian money, is the germ of 
the communist “Utopia” that agitates 
southern Spain. To say the contrary is to 
be ignorant of the situation and not to 
understand in the least the history of 
Spain for the past fifty years. 

Since the cardinal affirms publicly that 
“Franco is fighting in Spain for Christian 
civilization,” I wonder if he would say 
publicly that he desires the same sort of 
civilization for America. That is to say, 
if the conflict of politics appeared in the 
same degree here as it reached in Spain, 


would Cardinal O’Connell wish to solve 


the American conflict in the same devastat- 
ing, bloody way it is being solved in Spain? 
His reply to this holds great interest to a 


Spaniard that loves his country and at 
the same time loves and admires America. 

I ask all the Christians of America— 
Protestant and Catholic: Do they conceive 
of Jesus Christ, Prince of Mercy, of Love 
and Peace, making an apology for the de- 
struction and death and bombardment of 
cities and towns for military purposes? 
Yes, war is war and war is horrible. But 
peace is peace. And I cannot conceive 
that from the lips of a representative of 
Christ could come other than words of 
peace and a condemnation of all war—and 
most of all a war so horrible, devastating, 
rebellious and treacherous as that of 
Spain. 


* * 


DEMOCRACY MAINTAINED 


From The London Economist, highly re- 
spected financial publication. 


The recent meeting of the Cortes was 
a significant demonstration of unity among 
the Popular Front parties which constitute 
the government. There was no illusion 
among members that the war would end 
in less than two or three years, but they 
were confident of success. Spanish pride 
is deeply wounded by the tendency of 
foreign countries to make arrangements 
about Spanish affairs without regard to 
the sovereignty of Spain’s legitimate gov- 
ernment. j 

The republican constitution has never 
been suspended during the war. The 
central government has been given com- 
plete powers over public order, food supply, 
and the regulation of trade and banking, 
and all conflicting and regional organiza- 
tions for these purposes have been abol- 
ished. No dictatorship is, however, being 
set up. The government depends upon 
the support of the Popular Front parties, 
and were they to lose that support, the 
President, Senor Azana, would have to 
form another cabinet with popular favor. 

Indeed, Senor Azana, one of the princi- 
pal brains behind the government, is in- 
sistent that the government should be 
strictly constitutional in all their actions. 
Within the government, three ministers, 
all socialists, are outstanding. They are 
Dr. Negrin, the prime minister, Senor 
Prieto, minister of defense, and Senor 
Zugazagoitia, home secretary. These 
men have been largely responsible for the 
restoration of order. Citizens are almost as 
safe in republican territory as in law-abid- 
ing England; and many extremists, guilty 
of acts of violence during the period of 
chaos, are now in prison. 

In general, the government are pursuing 
a progressively more moderate policy. — 
They have moved so far from the extrem- — 
ists that, within the framework of the con- 
stitution, they may almost be regarded as 
conservatives. The anarcho-syndicalists, 
who were never members of the Popular 
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Front and were removed last May from the 
temporary revolutionary administration, 
have ceased to count. The government 
are giving facilities for the private cele- 
bration of Catholic religious services in 
Barcelona, and hope to extend this pro- 
tection to other parts of Spain when cir- 
cumstances permit. To re-establish public 
worship might be interpreted by some 
as giving aid to the republic’s enemies. 
The chapel of the Church of England is 
still closed, though it has never been mo- 
lested, and one wonders why the large 
British colony does not resume regular 
services. 


Economic Reconstruction 

The most important government meas- 
ures have been in the economic sphere. 
A complete reconstruction program has 
been worked out, and is under the direction 
of the prime minister, who is also minister 
of finance and economics. Food supply is 
being organized. Decrees have been pre- 
pared to establish a uniform system of 
banking. The ill-starred experiments in 
collectivization and workers’ control have 
been abandoned. 

Foreign interests, such as the American- 
owned telephone company, the British- 
owned power and light company and the 
Barcelona street railway, are being pro- 
tected. The railways have been taken over 
by the state, administered by a national 
council. Ina quiet way, state intervention 
in industry is re-establishing the principle 
of private ownership as against collectivi- 
zation and workers’ control. 

A government representative is ap- 
pointed in each case. He manages the 
undertaking, and names the board of di- 
rectors, on which first place is given to the 
original owner or owners of the concern. 
The directors then conduct the business 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Economies, which supplies raw materials 
and either buys and markets the products 
or directs their distribution. Some of the 
main industries now directed in this way 
are metals, power and light, paper and 
mining. 

The Problem of Food Supplies 

On February 1, the prime minister said 
that the question of supplies was causing 
the government great concern. The 
Catalan government’s department of supply 
has been merged with that of the central 
government, and a uniform system for the 
civil and military populations alike has 
been set up. The food problem is accen- 
tuated by the fact that the principal areas 
for wheat, meat and dairy products are in 
enemy hands. 

Lack of labor and fertilizers reduced last 
year’s crops, especially of cereals and po- 
tatoes, and inadequate transport facilities 
made matters worse. The government’s 
policy, however, is not to rely on imports. 
Spain, as Dr. Negrin pointed out, has so 
far fought the war without foreign credits, 
and the government’s chances of success 
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will depend upon the full employment of 
domestic resources. General rationing will 
soon be instituted. Transport is being 
reorganized; and both industrial and agri- 
cultural production are being intensified. 


* * 


WHAT SEDGWICK MISSED 
From News of Spain 

John T. Whitaker, correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News in rebel] Spain for 
four months, has taken sharp issue with 
Ellery Sedgwick’s recent praise of General 
Franco. In a letter in The Daiiy News of 
March 22, 1938, Mr. Whitaker takes Mr. 
Sedgwick to task as follows: 

‘As a journalist who has seen something 
of Franco’s Spain I feel that I must enter 
a demurrer against the North American 
Newspaper Alliance dispatch which was 
printed in The Daily News February 15 
under the signature of Ellery Sedgwick, 
editor of The Atlantic Monthly. 

“Praising his acumen, Dr. Sedgwick 
tells us that ‘General Franco is the man 
of men for Spain.’ 
tary commander? If so how does he ex- 
plain the blunder of turning aside from 
Madrid to Toledo and later of delaying the 
attack on Madrid and forfeiting a prize 
which was then easy? How does he ex- 
plain the meretricious campaigns in the 
north and in the south when the military 
situation called for a bold blow at Valencia? 

“Does he mean the statesman? If so 
how does he explain the invasion of the 
Basque provinces which destroyed all 
chance of coming to terms with the Basque 
and Catalonian autonomists? 

“Does he mean the patriot? If so how 
does he defend the man who has got half 
the streets of Spain ringing to the boots 
of the Italian, the German and the Moor? 

“No, Dr. Sedgwick rests his case for the 
man who yoluntarily swore fidelity to the 
republic, the better to betray it, upon one 
quality—General Franco’s ‘quiet,  self- 
contained assurance which convinces every 
group in turn that he is of their mind.’ 

“Thus monarchists, great land owners, 
rich manufacturers and progressives lie 
down like lambs at the feet of Franco, 
Dr. Sedgwick tells us, without a hint of 
irony or humor. 

“So great is the power of this ‘man of 
men’ that the Phalangistas, or fascists, 
were busy (while Dr. Sedgwick was in 
Spain) with free dining rooms and or- 
phanages for the poor. During my four 
months with Franco the Phalangistas were 
busy with the poor, too—they were busy 
murdering them by the thousands in cold 
blood behind the lines. I saw these things 
with my own eyes and the third most im- 
portant leader of the Phalangistas proudly 
showed me the pistol with which he boasted 
of having shot 123 non-combatants—‘rats 
who voted for the republic,’ he described 
them. Why was there no check on these 
killings? Because Franco is fighting a war 
of frightfulness and extermination and be- 


Does he mean the mili-. 


cause he used the Phalangistas to destroy 
the political power of the Requetes, or 
Carlists, and to intimidate the monarchists. 
And when they had done their work for 
him Franco arrested the forty Phalan- 
gist leaders. 

“As Dr. Sedgwick rightly says, “all 
parties are now one party.’ The political 
murders are now carried on directly by 
the military and are probably unequaled 
anywhere except in Russia. There is no 
voice in Franco’s Spain to match the 
steady drumming: eloquence of the ma- 
chine gun. In that sense Dr. Sedgwick is 
right when he reports that Franco is Spain’s: 
‘unanimous choice.’ 

“Tf Dr. Sedgwick goes back to Spain 
long enough to gain the confidence of the 
Phalangistas and the Requetes they will 
whisper to him, as they have to me, things: 
of which he has not dreamed. And if Dr. 
Sedgwick makes the acquaintance of the 
Italian and German officers in Spain they 
will tell him, as they have told me, how 
little they care for a ‘generalissimo’ who 
machine guns his prisoners and sends the 
Moors into the hospitals with hand 
grenades, 

“I can only believe that the things which 
shock even the Italians and Germans are 
unknown to Dr. Sedgwick. No more 
sentimental or misleading report of condi- 
tions on either side in Spain has yet ap- 
peared than his apology for Franco. It 
might be acceptable if Dr. Sedgwick were 
making propaganda—which I am sure he 
is not—but it misses the mark as objective 


journalism.” 
* * 


Y. P. R, U. SHOALS TRIP CONTEST 


“One week at Star Island, all expenses. 
paid; a week end at a summer regional 
conference; News subscriptions, work 
books, banners and pins, are some of the 
twenty-two prizes for the winners of the 
Young People’s Religious Union contest 
which starts now- and closes midnight May 
15 and which is open to all young people.” 

This contest is to be a survey of the 
young people in the Y. P. R. U., and will 
be carried on by means of questionnaires. 
For further information write to Eugene 
Luening, chairman of contest committee, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

oe 


RELIEF WORK IN SPAIN 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred W. Jones, who were 
commissioned by the American Unitarian 
Association to, observe and report upon 
relief work done in Spain, especially by 
the American, Friends Service Committee, 
are now available to speak before church 
and other groups without financial obliga- 
tion to the groups. Their official report 
has been published jointly by the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee and the 
American, Unitarian Association. Copies 
may be obtained by writing to the latter 
organization, at 25, Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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READING LIST ON CURRENT 
INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 


“A man’s opinions are no better than 
the information.on which they are based.’ 
To keep abreast of the kaleidoscopic change 
in world affairs is no slight task; the fol- 
lowing publications—recent, brief, and as 
objective as possible—may he of help. 

Robert C. Dexter. 
Toward a Collective Peace System, 
by Louise Leonard Wright. 25 cents. 
National League of Women Voters, 72 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
(Study outline may be obtained.) 
Neutrality Act of 1937, by R. L. Buell, 

Foreign Policy Report, October 1, 1937, 

25 cents. 

Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40th 

Street, New York City. 

The Struggle Over Spain, by John C. 
deWilde. 

Foreign Policy Report, April 1, 1938, 
25 cents. 

America’s Role in the Far Eastern 

Convict, by Paul B. Taylor. 

Foreign Policy Report, February 15, 

1938, 25 cents. 

Europe in Crisis, by Vera Micheles Dean, 

25 cents. 

National Peace Conference, 

40th Street, New York City. 
The Hull Trade Program and the 

American System, by R. L. Buell, 25 

cents. 

National Peace Conference. (Study out- 

line with lesson helps and map, 25 cents.) 
Raw Materials in Peace and War, by 

Eugene Staley, $3.00. 

Council on Foreign Relations, 45 East 

65th Street, New York City. 

* * 


ADELBERT L. HUDSON 


Dr. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson, minister 
of the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., died at Hahnemann Hospital, 
Worcester, Mass., on Tuesday, April 5, 
1938, at the age of eighty-four years. At 
his death he was doubtless the oldest Uni- 
tarian minister in an active pastorate, that 
of the oldest of the churches of Greater 
Boston. In the seventeen years that he 
had filled this pulpit he had enjoyed re- 
markably good health. His mental vigor, 
ripened by the wisdom and broad ex- 
perience of a Jong and useful life, increased 
to the very end. He was taken ill at the 
conclusion of the morning service at which 
he preached on Sunday, March 138; and it 
was with poignant regret that he was 
forced to forego taking his prominent part 
that evening in the service of -installation 
of his colleague, Rev. Robert A. Storer, as 
junior minister. 

Adelbert Hudson came of ministerial 
ancestry. He was born in Richland, N. Y., 
November 12, 1858, son of Rev. James 
Madison and Melissa (Lathrop) Hudson; 
and he was a descendant of Rev. John La- 
‘throp who founded the church and town 
of Barnstable, Mass., in 1639. He was 
graduated from the State University of 
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Iowa in 1876 with the degree of LL. B. 


and from that institution received his 
A. B. degree in 1893. Admitted to the bar 
in 1876, he practiced law for seventeen 
years, first at Algona, Iowa, where he 
served as county attorney; and after 1883 
as a member of a prominent law firm of 
Sioux City, Iowa. It was while at Sioux 
City that he became deeply interested in 
Unitarianism and he was the leader of the 
group of laymen which organized the First 
Unitarian Church there in 1885. Hight 
years later he abandoned the law, in which 
he had won already a leading place, to 
enter the Unitarian ministry. From 1893 
to 1895 he studied at the Harvard Divinity 
School and in the latter year was ordained. 
His first pastorate was at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 1895-97. His subsequent pastor- 
ates were at the First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society, Buffalo, N. Y., 1897- 
1901; Channing Religious Society, New- 
ton, Mass., 1901-10; First Congregational 
Society, Quincy, Mass., 1912-20; and the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester from 
1921. In 1910-12, and again in the, fall 
and winter of 1920, he served the denomi- 
nation as field agent and Billings lecturer, 
a service which took him well over the 
country, through the south and middle 
west and along the Pacific coast. 

From Harvard University he received 
the degree of S. T. B. in 1905 and A. M. in 
1909. The Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Sacred Theology in 1934. 

In 1896 he married Mrs. Margaret E. 
Chatto Benson of Blue Hill, Maine, who 
died in 1914. He married in 1917 Mrs. 
Maynard Parker Roach of Worcester, 
Mass., who, with her son and daughter and 
two grandchildren, survives him. 

A man of saintly character, brilliant 
mind and rare preaching ability, Dr. Hud- 
son was among the outstanding and best 
beloved men in the Unitarian ministry. 

Frederic H. Fay. 


* oS 


AMONG THE CHURCHES 


Congregational Parish (Unitarian) 
in Norton, Mass. The annual parish 
meeting was held in the vestry of the meet- 
inghouse on March 31. It was preceded 
by a supper, served by the Women’s AIl- 
liance and enjoyed by seventy-five people. 

Dr. Clarence N. Davis was elected 
moderator for the fourteenth consecu- 
tive year and Town Treasurer George E. 
Smith was elected clerk for the forty- 
fourth year. Seven new members were 
added to the parish. Each organization of 
the parish has shown marked progress under 
the leadership of the minister, Rev. Hazel 
Rogers Gredler. The minister’s report 
showed additions to every parish group, 
and showed an average attendance for 
the past year of seventy-one people at each 
church service. She has also made 494 
calls during the year. 

Every society in the parish, including 
the church itself, has a substantial cash 


_Mass. 
‘April 10 there was a tree-planting cere- 
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balance. A pleasant part of the meeting 
was the announcement by the minister of 
four splendid gifts during the year, which 
will aid materially in the services in the 
years to come as well as now: (1) a $500 
bequest, (2) the recarpeting of the entire 
chureh auditorium, (8) the outside light- 
ing of the beautiful window over the pul- 
pit, and (4) the addition of twelve copies of 
choral selections for a choir of sixteen 
young people. 


First Unitarian Church, Louisville, 
Ky. Rev. Carl B. Bihldorff, minister 
since 1936 of the Congregational Unitarian 
Parish in Duxbury, Mass., has accepted a 
call to the church and will.begin his minis- 
try September 1. 


First Church in Roxbury, Boston, 
Following the morning service on 


mony in the meetinghouse yard at which 
time was planted among others a small 
oak tree which was a direct descendant of 
one under which John Eliot preached to 
the Indians three hundred years ago. 
Over twenty trees have recently been 
planted in the yard, and the city of Boston 
has planted trees along the streets border- 
ing the yard. 


Unitarian Church, Jamestown, N. Y. 
The annual meeting of the church was 
held April 1, 1938, preceded by a congre- 
gational supper. Plans were.made for the 
installation of the minister, Rev. John 
Addison Leininger, on April 28, at which 
time Dr. Frederick May Eliot will preach. 


The First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Hartford, Conn. Considerable 
publicity appeared in the Hartford daily 
papers relative to the introduction of 
“Hymns of the Spirit” on Sunday morn- 
ing, April 3, because the occasion was 
marked by an exhibition of nearly one 
hundred old hymn books from the collec- 
tion of the minister, Rev. Charles Graves. 
Of particular interest, in view of certain 
principles followed in the new book, is the 
following excerpt from a preface by Watts: 
“Tt were to be wished also that we might 
not dwell so long upon every single note 
and produce the syllable to such a tire- 
some extent with a constant uniformity 
of time; which disgraces the musick and 
puts the congregation quite out of breath 
with five or six stanzas; whereas if the 
method of singing were but reformed to 
a greater speed of pronunciation, we might 
often enjoy the pleasure of a longer Psalm 
with less expence of breath and time. . . .” 
The following are among the most striking 
of ancient hymn stanzas: 


“We are the sweet, selected few 
All the rest are damned; 
In Heaven there’s no room for you— | 
We won’t have Heaven crammed.” | 


“The Tree of Life my soul has seen, 
Laden with fruit and always green; — 
The trees of nature fruitless be : 
Compared to Christ the Apple Tree.” ~ 
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A Continent Wide Movement 


THE | 
BEACON | 
PRESS 


eas 
Department of . Bs 
Unitarian Extension 


Aid to 57 churches, New Church 
and National Radio Program. 


Amount Needed in excess of 
1937-1938 appropriation 
$20,000 


Department of Religious Education 


To develop mew curriculum materials, 
teacher training institutes, and expert ser- 
vice counsel to all church schools. 


Needed for 1938-1939 $21,348.00 


Department of Social Relations 


To stimulate adult education in all our 
churches. ; 


Needed for 1938-1939 $9,365.00 


The President of the A. U. A. this year 


has carried the Unitarian message to 35 sennn) 
= 


cities in 17 states. 


ae) 


Department of Foreign Relations 


Aid to mission churches and International 
Association. 


Needed for 1938-1939 $7,270.00 


The Department of the Ministry 


Institutes, Conferences, Placement, Per- 
sonnel, Education. 


Needed for 1938-1939 $10,754.00 


Publications Department 


Books and free literature. 


Needed for 1938-1939 $23,286.00 


Special Work in College Centers 
Needed for 1938-1939 $5,000.00 


UNITARIAN EXTENSION 


Peeve Met P MAKE THIS, POSSIBLE? 


Send your contribution through your local church or 
if without church affiliation make checks payable to 


ASSOCIATION 


and mail to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. ‘Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer and sermon by Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, D. D. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ reci- 
tal by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday to Friday, April 
26-29, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., Christ 
Church, New York. 

BOSTON, MASS.—First Church (1630). Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D., minister. Morning service 11 a. m. Wil- 
liam E. Zeuch, organist and chorister. All welcome. 

NEW YORK—Al!) Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, Wednes- 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1340 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Classified Advertising 


COLLEGE STUDENT, age 24, Exeter Academy 
graduate, desires summer position with family. 
Qualified to tutor especially in languages but willing 
to assume any duties, as gardening, etc. Experience 
with young people. Reference: Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin, 2125 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Ad- 
dress: Stewart L. Beers, 523 Oakley Road, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Mics = iets followin, sacha hotels Leaiaif = pateonage- 
ent service and a 
be atmoaphere for ther pki 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Reoms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—Neo liquor sald 


200 Rooms 


Reams with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - - 2.00-2.5¢ 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 
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American Unitarian Associatio 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph.D., S.T.D 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association ‘with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds. to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


‘President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


INSTITUTE OF CHURCHMANSHIP 
ISLES OF SHOALS, JULY 9 to 16 


Theme: “Adjusting the Church to Contemporary Life.” 


Speakers: Frederick M. Eliot, Walton E. Cole, Waitstill 
H. Sharp, Hugh Wilson, Frederick C. Packard, Horatio 
Dresser, Carl A. Seaward, Leon R. Land and others. 


INSPIRATION— EDUCATION RECREATION 


Send reservations early to . 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


The Society is grateful for generous contributions 
already received, but it needs $3,000 more for the 
current fiscal year if the Service Pension for our 
older ministers is to be maintained, even at the 
present low level of $450. Every dollar counts. 
If you have not already given, will you not send 
your contribution to the treasurer before April 30? 
Walter R. Whiting, President. 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Secretary. 
Albert A. Pollard, Treasurer, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Order Form 


Please enter my subscription to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
as marked below : 


One year’s subscription in the United States $2.50 


One year’s subscription in Canada 
One year’s subscription in other countries 


3.00 
3.60 


Checks should be made payable to The Christian Register 


